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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOES. 
THE LIVING POLITICIANS OF FRANCE. 


History of the National Constituent Assembly. 
From May, 1848, By J. F,Corkran, Esq. 2 vols. 
Bentley. 

We have rarely met with a publication more distinctly 

and certainly destined for immediate and general read- 

ing, than this “ strange, eventful history.” And yet it 
is not, perbaps, for its historical value that it will be 
most relished, for history is marked by events and 
consequences which define its own line with un- 
mistakeable truth, and it is only in comparatively 
unimportant variations of facts, and in attempting to 
trace motives and hidden springs, that men can differ 
in opinion concerning it. But Mr. Corkran’s great 
attraction lies in his Portrait Gallery. We know 
what the acts have been, and he sets the Actors, 
painted from and to the life, before our eyes. An 
acute Observer, called by personal duties to watch 
every turn of this memorable drama, his views of it 
are singularly lucid. We follow the train as if we 
belonged to it, and witnessed its results. And now 
one individual appears prominently, and then another, 
till we have all the distinguished men of the last 
year, and of the present epoch, and of the future 
development, paraded in succession, with a clear 
understanding of their past courses, their changes, 
their connexions, their (probable) objects, their 
positions in regard to parties, factions, and the 
public, and, in short, their characters and relations 
to the stirring questions which must ecatinue to 
agitate Fran c, and have a powerful % . won the 
destinies of Europe. How these men jhay.vary as 
new phases spring up, and new vistas présent them- 
selves to their selfishness or ambition, it is impossible 
to surmise, for the Girouettism of the last half 
century, so far from being exhausted, seems to have 
grown with inerease of appetite. And there is food 
enough for it every week and every hour. The new 
representative, alias “ Legislative” body, has already 
emulated the stormiest meetings of the Constituent 

Assembly, and disorder and violence are the Order of 

the day, and substitute for deliberation. The same 

old elements are at war in different proportions ; and 
what is to clear the sky or bring on the tempestuous 
wreck, no man can conjecture. Respice jfinem! 

Internal strifes, or external batiles, or both, are in 

such a balance, that a straw might kick the beam. 

And this is the boasted science, and wisdom, and 

civilization of the nineteenth century. A hot-headed 

tribune or a Utopian dreamer, or a murderous con- 

Spirator, may in a moment plunge this fair earth 

into all the horrors of revolution, and deluge the 

World with blood. Oh, man, man,—foo), fool,—or 

Villain, villain, how little have ye to hug yourself 

upon your improvement over the Dark Ages! 

But to return to our author and his work. We 
consider its immediate interest to depend most 
deeply on the re-appearance in the legislature just 
installed of a number of those persons who have 
taken so remarkable a part, and had so striking an 
influence in the affairs of 23rd February, 16th April, 
10th May, 23rd June, and the results dependant on 
these crises. They are now on another field, but 
With only a slight change in the disposition of forces 
and the probabilities of conflict. Among so mutable 
a class and so fickle a people, there is no saying 
What the next caprice may produce; but it is at least 
4 useful matter to look at the past and its Person- 
alities, in order to frame the best notion we can of 
“what may arrive.” The moderate Republicans, 
headed by Cavaignac, the Red by Ledru Rollin, the 
Communists, with several leaders (who will make 
Enlarged 180.) 





common cause with them on the Mountain), and the 
Monarchists and Legitimists, whether Buonapartists, 
Orleanists, or Carlists, have the struggle before them, 
and it will be a fierce one. All the second-sight of 
Scotland would fail truly or credibly to prognosticate 
a week of it. We do not believe that even the 
omniscient Paris newspapers could afford us a solitary 
warning on which we could rely. All the guidance 
we can give, besides cordially recommending Mr. 
Corkran’s book, is to select a few of his leading 
likenesses, or, at any rate, a few of their leading 
traits :— 

Odilon Barrot.—* True to his principles, and of 
disinterested probity, M. Odilon Barrot might, with 
more energy of character, have formed a party to 
which the country would have looked for guidance, 
and have carried to power; but, wanting the reputa- 
tion of a practical aptitude for affairs, the most that 
was accorded them was an inactive esteem. There 
was enough of sentimental sympathy, but not enough 
of encouraging support. 

“Tt happened unfortunately for M. Barrot’s admi- 
nistrative reputation, that he filled the high office of 
Prefect of the Seine, in the year 1832, when the 
palace of the Archbishop of Paris was sacked; and 
when, with worse than Gothic barbarity, not merely 
the furniture and building were destroyed, but the 
books, some of them of rare value, were torn, or 
burnt, or flung into the Seine. The Prefect, armed 
by his situation with executive powers for the sup- 
pression of disturbance in the good eity of Paris, did 
not put forth his authority in the right way, or at the 
right moment; and, although it may be guing too far, 
even in the way of hyperbole, to say thatJie looked 
on an impassive spectator, yet never did Odilon 
Barrot recover the impression that was made by that 
event. 

“ His conduct on the 22nd of February, is con- 
sidered to have been deficient—fatally deficient in tact. 
He ought to have accepted the conditions offered by 
the Government, namely—to allow the guests to go 
separately to the Banquet, instead of forming a pro- 
cession calculated to cause a disturbance of the 
peace ; and as soon as the guests were seated, a Com- 
missaire de police would protest against the meeting, 
and his proces verbal be made the ground of a pro- 
ceeding at law, for the sake of testing the legality of 
Reform Banquets. ‘To aman whose mind was im- 
bued with constitutional lore, himself a lawyer, such 
a proposition onght to have been peculiarly tempting. 
Pleading in a Court of Justice, there was afforded to 
him the opportunity of achieving a moral victory, and, 
perhaps, of laying the foundation of a plan for work- 
ing through the institutions for the correction of in- 
stitutions, instead of by appeals to brute force. By 
refusing the offer made to him, M. Barrot did the 
great harm of allowing the mass of the people to fall 
into the error that the Banquet had been forbidden, 
and that the Government had drawn the sword. His 
last act, wise as it was in conception, and noble as it 
was in its attempted execution, only served to com- 
promise M. Barrot with the Republic. He disap- 
peared in the tumultuous finale of the Monarchy, a 
beaten, repudiated, humiliated man, whose name, in- 
scribed for a moment on the list of the Provisional 
Government, was disdainfully erased; and one of the 
most unpopular of men on the night of the 24th, was 
the powerful orator and patriot—the lcader of the 
Reform party for eighteen years. 

““M. Odilon Barrot, as his name indicates, is of 
Trish descent. His features are unmistakeably 
Hibernian, and of that order which proves that the 
native comparison to the once favourite—for now it 
is, alas! but a treacherous—esculent was well justi- 





fied by resemblances that could not eseape an acute 
and witty people. But although the countenance be 
of ordinary Celtic, the forehead and fine bald head are 
of a highly intellectual order. The voice is in ac- 
cordance with so noble a temple of legal and consti- 
tutional thought—it is of the church-organ, rather 
than of the trumpet kind. The orator's manner is 
somewhat ostentatious, and his dress and walk are 
indicative of a strong tinge of self-satisfaction,—so 
far not belying the Celtic blood, either in its Hiber- 
nian or Gallic development, Such is M. Odilon 
Barrot, an effective orator, yet inoperative leader; an 
honest man, but vacillating politician ; bold and noble 
in his movement, until the moment of action comes, 
and then lost.” 

Flocon: (in the May ministry.) ‘“ The leadership 
of the House devolved on M. Flocon, for neither the 
Foreign Minister nor Home Minister could answer 
the simplest question; and who and what was M. 
Flocon? His own description of himself is, that ‘he 
had been a conspirator all his life’ He did not look 
a Pierre ; he was not‘ a bold-faced villain. Fancy a 
small, bent, thick-set figure—a white, swollen visage 
—a dull, smoked eye ; and yet this habitué of the esta- 
minet had, by his attendance in the stenographer's 
gallery of the Chamber of Deputies, and his subse- 
quent contributions to the Réforme journal, acquired 
sufficient use of speech and language to enable him 
to shine, by comparison, with his colleagues, although 
his shining was not brilliant. Flocon belonged, by 
sentiment and temperament, to the democrats of the 
Blane and Albert school; but he could not make up 
his mind to separate himself from Ledru-Rollin, who 
had appointed him editor of his journal, the Réforme. 
It was in the office of this, then obscure paper, that 
the conspirators met on the night of the 23rd of Feb- 
ruary, and resolved upon striking a blow forthe Re- 
public. Flocon shouldered his gun bravely, and next 
day fought at the Chateau d’Eau, and helped to burn 
and destroy that post opposite the Palais Royal, in 
which, fora long hour and.a half, some threescore 
Municipal Guards resisted till they perished to a man. 
Heated with this achievement, the mob, comparatively 
a handful of desperadoes, rushed to the Tuileries, 
throngh an army that might have crushed them, but 
which stood without leaders or orders; entered the 
Chateau, caused a panic that at this day appears ab- 
surd; frightened away the Royal Family, in presence 
of a magnificent display of horse, foot, and artillery ; 
crossed the undefended bridge of the Chamber of 
Deputies ; smote down the Regency; were about to 
shoot M. de Lamartine by mistake ; then followed him 
to the Hotel-de-Ville. When a dynasty fell so, 
Flocon deserved to rise! Between cigars, billiards, 
and the leadership of the Assembly, how pleasantly 
must have passed away the brief period of his minis- 
terial existence !” 

Pierre Leroux.—“A less dangerous Diogenes 
never rolled his tub into the haunts of civilized men. 
His appearance was that of a man innocent of the 
ways of the world, and absent even to the point of 
forgetting the wash-hand basin and brush. Beneath 
a prodigious mass, or mop of black hair, as wild and 
entangled as the brushwood of a virgin forest, slumber 
a pair of misty, dreamy eyes, while the spectator’s ears 
are regaled with the sounds of a sing-song voice, 
going through an interminable history of human so- 
ciety, from the earliest days to present times, for the 
purpose of showing that the world has hitherto been 
on a wrong social track, and struggling in the toils of 
a great mistake. So little have Leroux’s treatises 
been read, that a couple of sp were listened to 
with comparative attention, By degrees, they began 
to be as tedious as twice-told tales. The auditory 
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would begin to doubt if they had not heard the same 
sentences before. Memory that people call trea- 
cherous, by a modest self-application, proved doubly 
treacherous with regard to her devoted worshipper, 
Leroux, all whose efforts proved to be but one well- 
learned theme. No; he did not learn his lesson by 
heart, but used to read it. If he did not tax his 
memory, as we were by a strange lapse of our own 
forgetting, he was not sparing of his industry, for he 
used to commit to paper his endless dissertations. 
One day, however, a wicked wight, determined to ex- 
tinguish our light, produced one of the philosopher's 
printed books, and proved that the essay or speech to 
‘which they had been listening was a mere transcript 
by the philosopher himself from his printed publica- 
tions. 

‘“‘ Pierre Leroux never well recovered this blow. 
When he attempted to read afterwards, a resolution 
was gravely proposed that no books should be read at 
the tribune. Well do 1 recollect the scowl with which 
the philosopher slowly ascended the Mountain. 

“ The return of Leroux was an indication of a dan- 
gerous state of feeling amongst the lower orders ; but 
@ be:ter antidote to his pernicious doctrines could not 
have been afforded than his investment with power, 
which enabled him to make himself and his books 
equally ridiculous by a public performance in the 
National Assembly. 

“ Let us conclude with an example which paints of 
itself the mind of this fantastic monomaniac. In a 
project of a Constitution which he published, there 
appeared the following odd article :— 

“* Article 100.—Poplars shall be planted, and kept 
up with care, in all the communes of the Republic. 
The State shall have for its seal a cylindrical altar, 
surmounted by a cone, on which shall be a spherical 
ray. This seal shall be placed in the hands of the 
National Management, to be stamped, en relief of wax, 
on all treaties with foreign nations, and on all laws. 
Each of the three corps of the representation shall 
have for seal one of the solides of Revolution, whose 
unity composes the seal of the State. The Executive 
body shall have for seal the cylinder, or its cubicle 
profile ; the Legislative Corps, the cone on its profile, 
the equilateral triangle; the Scientific Corps, the 
sphere, with rays on its profile, the circle surrounded 
with rays. The seal of each of these three bodies of 
the national representatives shall be placed in the 
hands of the president of the corps, to be applied to 
all its acts. * * a 

“ Victor Hugo had been created a Peer of France 
by Louis-Philippe, a short time only before the fall 
of the monarch, and it was fondly hoped by his 
admirers that the Upper House had been gifted with 
a Lamartine ; which would have been a right royal 
gift. Victor Hugo was to have been a Lawartine 
only in the sense of an oratorica] and literary rival. 
As a politician, his presence was to have made, what 
Hugo rejoices in so much, an antituesis. His steady 
monarchical brilliancies were to have outshone the 
eccentric Semi-Socialist flashes of the wandering 
star, that having visited all systems, and dallied a 
while within the sphere of their influence, resumed 
its lonely way throvgh sublime solitudes, until it 

found a more powerful attraction in Robespierrian 
Republicanism—Robespierre with the idea bien en- 
tendu, and without the guillotine. Victor Hugo, it 
must be said in plain terms, failed in the Chamber of 
Peers. His eccentric bearing was not suited to an 
assembly, where convenance presided with extreme 
rigour. Elderly gentlemen who bad passed iuto the 
Chamber, through the magistracy, or the ministry, or 
the stern discipline of the camp, did not view with 
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Peer? it was said, Le Roi s'amuse. The qualities 
which had unfitted the chief of the romantic school 
of literature for the exclusive bon ton of the tribune 
of the Peers, might perhaps have served him with the 
National Assembly, only that he had been a Peer, and 
one so fresh from the hands of Louis-Philippe. 
“ An ode on the birth-day of the Duc de Bordeaux, 
stood registered likewise against him, for it is one of 
the responsibilities, as it is one of the penalties of 
genius, that no act it ever does can ever be covered 
with oblivion for sake of personal convenience. 
Genins is doomed by the rigorous fame awarded by 
the voz populi to a glorious consistency of ecnduct. 
The great man cannot be exhibited in fragments—he 
must be seen all of a piece. The brighter the light 
the darker the spot, and the more fascinating to the 
eye. The poet laureate of the legitimate Heir to the 
Crown might, after a certain lapse of time, pay court 
to the Monarch of July ; but it would bea temptation 
to public faith to proclaim too abruptly his new-born 
Republicanism ; a greater still, to see him turn with 
the levity of disappointed self-love to a rising Im- 
perialism, ‘There can be no harmony in such a life, 
although it should be passed in the melody of the 
sweetest versification; nor could the richest painting 
of the imagination give tone to such patch-work, 
“M. Victor Hugo is a born actor. His writings 
have the florid varnish of an acted style. ‘The high 
gifts with which he has been endowed by Providence 
have been perverted into a sleight of hand dealing 
with language. Where he might have soared, he has 
stooped to pick up odd discoveries, and make the 
queerest contrasts. His mind las become a kaleido- 
scope, and his tongue can only utter puerile conceits. 
He believes that he has discovered the antithesis, or 
that at least he has revealed its power, and he thinks, 
speaks, and acts, by a sort of double key—a new 
found harmony created from a forced consonance of 
things, the highest with things the most mean. He 
swoops from an Alpine altitude, to pick up a bauble; 
and althongh he may display agility, he is no longer 
the eagle looking unblenchingly at the sun. In the 
Chamber of Peers, the Vicomte Victor Hugo acted 
with an overstrained deferential courtesy. In the 
Assembly he tried to put on the air of a great cham- 
pion, at one moment of the Republic, at another of 
endangered society. His large, prominent, fair, and 
remarkable brow, would seem charged with frowns; 
his voice would issne like avenging thunder, and his 
gestures perform their fitting accompaniments of 
extravagance. Yet he failed. With a good appear- 
ance, good voice, commanding action, and high fame, 
Victor Hugo utterly failed. More than once has he 
been driven from the tribune by clamorous impa- 
tience. Why? Becanse he is an actor, because he 
is artificial, vain, and incoustant; because he thinks 
more of himself than of his cause, because he is not 
animated by a lofty self-sacrificing sincerity. 
“Tt is remarkable how few of the popular novel 
writers of France found their way into the National 
Assembly. Alexander Dumas tried constituency after 
constituency, and failed. Fugene Sue, whose 
romances were written with a view of advancing 
Socialist doctrines, and which were imprudently ad- 
mitted into such journals as the Débats, Presse, and 
Counstitulionnel, was mentioned on some lisis, but 
hardly attracted attention. Victor Hugo, who did 
find his way into the,Assembly, received little respect. 
Dumas and Sue certainly did much to corrupt, the 
one the morals, the other to pervert the ideas of the 
reading and play-going public—and what part of the 
Parisian public is not feuil/cton-reading and play- 
going ?—and by this double corruption to prepare the 
Révolution Démocratique et Sociale ; and yet these 
precursors of ruin were thrown aside into obscurity 
and neglect the moment that their disciples began to 
put their doctrines into practice. ‘Their own tales 
present no moral so good. The fanatic may find 
favour, but never the mere corrupter.” 
This will hardly epply to the famous corrupters of 
the Cyclopeedia, who paved the way to the first revo- 
lution. The formation of the new ministry will 
induce us to copy the Corkran portraits of several of 
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THE USE OF THE HAIR. 


The Discovery of the Use of the Hair in the Animal 
Economy. Attempted by G. Calvert Holland, M.D, 
&e. &e. Baillitre. 

“Tue author of this book,” says M. Jobert, in the 

second part of his “ Ideas,” “ is an isolated thinker, 

entirely removed from the influence of coteries and 
academical or scientific corporations.” Quite enough 
he might have added in his case, in that of Dr, 

Calvert Holland, and of a host of others, to ensure 

their “ideas” meeting with no attention, and them- 

selves with no preferment. Yet there is not a 

medical man in Great Britain who has devoted him. 

self with greater zeal, nor whose labours have been 
attended with greater success in physiological inquiry, 
than Dr. Calvert Holland. His £xperimental 

Inquiry into the Laws of Life laid the basis of a 

system in which the true Baconian method of 

philcsophizing was first applied to physiology, a 

system from which instead of swerving in after 

years, he has ever since been bringing to a greater 
degree of perfection and maturity. The Philosophy 
of Animated Nature, or the Laws and Action of the 

Nervous System, attested the wide scope embraced 

by this new order of ideas, the truly important in- 

quiries which it was capable of solving, and the 
wide field of research which it laid open. The great 
test of the soundness of any extensive generalizations 
is always to be found in their applicability to the 
minutest details. Dr. Holland bas shown that his 
principles are sound, by his able theoretical work, 
the Inquiry into the Principles and Practice of 
Medicine, his especial inquiry into The Physiology 
of the Fetus, Liver, and Spleen, and by other mono- 
graphs of the same kind. ‘The new discovery to 
which the carrying out the same order of ideas has 
just led him is, perhaps, the most novel and interesting 
of all. It would scarcely be believed by persons not 
versed in professional lore, that hitherto scarcely any 
hints or suggestions have been thrown ont to 
elucidate the function of the hair, except that it was 
to preserve certain parts of the body from heat or 
cold, to be & protection from injuries, and a defence 
from insects and other annoyance. This was actually 
all that was attempted to be said of so importants 
provision, so sensitive a system, provided with 
nerves and blood-vessels, most extensively diffused, 
changing its whole aspect by one night's grief, and 
almost endowed with movement under terror or other 
extraordinary emotions! Such a system must surely 
play some part in the animal economy. “ Utility,’ 
Dr. Holland justly propounds, “is the principle 
which pervades creation.” Is it likely, then, that a 
system which obtrudes itself so prominently on the 
eye should be without its uses? This was out of 
the question; and the results at which Dr. Holland 
has arrived, flow inevitably from the theory of nervous 
influence which he has before propounded in his 
various works, Granting that all organs within the 
limits of health have a ready means of throwing of 
any excess of nervous influence, it remained that 
those nervous organs whose energies are not wasted 
in ministering to the momentary demands of organie 
life, should have a similar safety-valve —- that the 
hair, in fact, should be to such portions of the nervous 
system what the stomach, liver, all mucous and 
serous surfaces, &c. &c., are to the rest. 

“ We shall find,” says Dr. Holland, carrying out 
this view of the case, “ with, perhaps, a single ex- 
ception which has other provisions, that wherever 
there is concentration of nervous matter, existing 
especially for the performance of purely nervous 
functions, Nature associates with them the appendages 
of the hair in strict harmony with their activity. 

Dr. Holland then goes on to show that the changes 
in the condition of the vital powers at different 
periods of life at once explain the decay and changes 
in the colour of the hair, attest its vital properties, 
and the fact that profusion of hair is proportionate to 
peculiar vital energies, which, as he ingeniously 
enough shows, may also sometimes succeed to one 
another, as in the instance of-hair developing itself on 
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of life. It may be premised here that there is much 
in a physiological inquiry of this kind, which is of 
too delicate a character for the public eye, and only 
a professional publication can do justice to the 
Doctor's ingenious and highly satisfactory exposition 
of his views. The principles, however, developed in 
this interesting work tend in an important degree to 
throw light on the causes of the differences in the 
colour of the skin and the character of the hair in 
the several races of mankind; and the Doctor also 
tells us that in subsequent inquiries which he 
contemplates, the examination of this external pro- 
vision in the lower animals, in relation to nervous 
conditions, will be found to furnish numerous 
interesting facts in confirmation of the conclusions 
which he has laboured to establish. This compre- 
hensiveness of the application of these views is most 
assuredly another favourable indication of their truth- 
fulness, and we hope (although we scarcely dare 
believe it) that they will meet with at least ‘a fair 
hearing from the established schools. Had they 
emanated from thence, their reception would have been 
certain, and honour and applause matters of course. 








THE BRITISH NAVY. 
Manning the Navy, dc. By A. P. Eardley-Wilmot, 
Commander, R.N. Cleaver. 
At a season when everything relating to the navy is 
undergoing discussion, and that which has for 
hundreds of years been the ornament, boast, glory, 
and safeguard of Britain, is laid upon the dissecting 
table of political economy for experiment, it is but 
common prudence to listen to all that can be said in 
arguments from every quarter on questions of such 
vital importance, that on their being rightly understood 
and decided, the existence of a nation in power and 
prosperity, or in decline and adversity, depends. 
Among those who have entered the arena for this 
momentous debate, we have not met with one (to the 
best of our judgment) more deserving of the public 
attention than Commander Eardley- Wilmot. He 
probes the errors and abuses of the system with a 
firm but temperate hand, and at the same time that 
he lays bare the seats and causes of disease, he in- 
geniously suggests their remedy. He is a practical 
reformer, with zeal enough; but not enough to lead 
him into wild theories and unattainable wishes in the 
ideal realms of human perfection. He allows the 
past efficiency and glorious services of the navy, but 
still insists on improved arrangements to augment 
its powers, and set it beyond the chance of con- 
tingencies, so as still to make our Isle— 
“ Earth’s wide Dictatress—Ocean’s mighty Queen.” 


We feel the vast interest of this subject; but, at 
the same time, we feel that our information is not of 
& nature to cope with it, nor our literary page the 
fit and proper place for viewing it in all its compli- 
cated bearings. We can only set some of the author's 
casual statements before our readers, as an induce- 
ment to them—all whom it concerns—to study 
the author himself in this small volame ona very 
great national problem. It may be putting the cart 
before the horse, but we commence with— 

“The Proposed Remedy—It will,” says Com- 
mander Eardley. Wilmot, “ be my object, in proposing 
a plan for more effectually ‘manning the navy,’ te 
Strike at once at the root of the existing evils, and 
not to skim along the surface and content myself 
with measures that present only & momentary cure: 
half-and-half attempts will never succeed; they only 
add to the difficulties which each successive adminis- 
tration is afraid to encounter, and are right glad to 
bequeath to their successors. * ° * 

“ Sailors’ Quarters.—First, then, I propose that 
Barracks (either under that name, or any other 
Which might be thought more appropriate) shall be 
established in all the principal dock-yards of the 
kingdom, only varying in size according to the im- 
portance of the yard. It is very probable that there 
are at present buildings suitable for the purpose in 
most o. the larger yards, for there is a vast amount 
of spare room in some of them whieh could easily be 
made available for the reception of seamen, without 


much trouble and expense to the country,—a con- 
sideration which, in these days of financial reform, is 
not to be lost sight of. ‘Ihese ‘ barracks’ should be 
as near to the sea as possible; they should, where it 
is practicable, be close to the water's edge, so that a 
ship might come alongside. By this means a multi- 
tude of advantages would be gained, and a host of 
evils prevented. 1 will endeavour to point these out 
as I proceed. 

“If, however, buildings cannot be found suffi- 
ciently large and strong for the purpose, there can be 
ho very cogent objection to the erection of others 
suitable for every purpose, for the great objection on 
the score of expense may be easily overcome if they 
are constructed out of the materials of store-houses 
and other buildings now existing uselessly, not only 
in the dock-yards, but all over the kingdom. A 
comparatively small proportion of these materials 
would raise such a strocture in each of onr dock- 
yards as would contain twice the number of seamen 
which we should feel it necessary to maintain. At 
Portsmouth and Plymouth there are many buildings 
which could, with very trifling alterations, and at 
little expense, be admirably adapted for ‘ Sailors’ 
Quarters.’ 

“T cannot bring myself to think that a want of 
money will prevail to defeat a scheme which can be 
shown to promise such advantages to England as 
may be anticipated from the plan which it is the 
object of this work to propose. ‘To raise the cha- 
racter of the British sailor.—our ever ready, ever- 
faithful, ever-staunch defender,—and to afford him a 
participation in the same moral, physical, and intellec- 
tual pleasures, which cheer the lives, and sweeten the 
labours of other men, are objects which a noble and 
generous people will never forego at the dictate of a 
paltry parsimony, which interested partizans advocate 
under the name of economy. . * * 

“ The site of the barracks should be fixed, as I 
have said before, as close to the water as possible. 
If this could be so arranged, the men would then be 
near to any ship which might be fitting out, in which 
their services were required. Being in the dock. 
yard, they would also be near to the places of their 
employment, so that no time would be lost in going 
to and from the hulks—those abodes of iniqnity 
that should no longer disgrace our harbours. There 
would also, under the proposed arrangement, be a 
great saving of boats: many hours in the day would 
be gained, and much anxiety would be removed from 
the shoulders of all the officers on duty, by the men 
being constantly under their inspection, and not, as 
at present, away for hours together, buffeting with 
wind and tide, or abandoning themselves on shore to 
the gratification of their own inclinations, free from 
rebuke or restraint. Regular hours would also be 
ensured to the men, and they would be enabled to 
partake of their meals without disturbance or incon- 
venient hurry. Many officers never take this into 
consideration, or if they do, cireumstances often 
prevent its being always attended to. Time and tide 
wait for no man, and we are therefore obliged to take 
them at their most favourable turn, at the expense of 
the comfort of those who may be employed about us. 
The ‘barracks’ should be large enongh to hold two 
thousand or three thousand men, and what cannot be 
obtained in length can easily be made up in height: 
they might be built three or four stories high. ‘They 
should be fitted up internally as nearly as possible in 
the same manner as a line-of-battle ship, and closely 
resemble a ship of war in all respects, excepting only 
that as much accommodation should be given as cir- 
cumstances will permit. If there is plenty of room, 
it can serve no object to make people uncomfortable. 
Thus, every one will'be accustomed to the life lie will 
have to lead on board a ship, and, with the exception 
of the ‘rolling motion, no great difference will be 
felt. Musterings, inspections, drillings, and all the 
daily duties that form a part of the life of a man of 
war's man, should be duly attended to, and the 
officers of the establishment will have as much to do 
there, and will doubtless take as much pride and 
interest in their barracks on shore as they do in our 





floating bulwarks at sen, 





“Old and meritorious captains, whose age and in- 
firmities will not enable them to brave the trials and 
hardships of a sea life, and buffet the wintry storms 
of an ocean with all the ardour and energy of youth, 
could easily undertake the management of these 
places, having officers under them in the same 
subordination of ranks as is usual in ships. The 
establishment would thus consist of a captain, com- 
mander, lieutenants, master, surgeon, purser, cliap- 
lain—with a due proportion of junior officers of a 
certain standing, but not of too youthful an age. 
These latter might be changed as often as advisable. 
The advantages of such a position to the junior class, 
namely, to the midshipmen and masters’ assistants, 
would be very great. ‘They would not only have the 
means of studying all the more scientific parts of 


‘their profession, but the best opportunities would be 


afforded them to improve in one of tlie most im- 
portant branches of their professional knowledge, 
‘the art of rigging,’ and to gain a practical acquaint- 
ance with everything connected with it. Very few 
young officers, and not many old ones, know any- 
thing about the rigging of aship. They lave lite 
idea of the quality of the hemp, how the rope is 
made, or of the number of yarns necessary to form a 
strand. They pay no attention to the fitting of 
rigging, to the proper way cf turning it in, the size 
of different ropes, or to the rules observed in cutting 
it out. They do not understand why a rope should 
be thicker in one part than in another, or the reasons 
for its relative strength under different circumstances, 
They see a rope in all shapes and places, and blocks 
of different construction; but they could not turn 
anything out of hand themselves, because they rarely 
give the matter any consideration, and it does not 
come so much under their personal observation. If, 
however, such an occurrence as stripping and un- 
rigging should take place on board their ship during 
her commission, it meets with little attention from 
the younger officers, as many of them are called 
away to other duties, while some are idle and care- 
less, and the remainder perhaps ashamed to ask a 
question. This disadvantage, under which all labour, 
and which every unprejudiced mind must immediately 
perceive, would be considerably lessened by taking 
their turns in the proposed dock-yard establishments, 
after a period of three or four years’ service at sea. 
They should remain one yexr in the barracks, 
attached to it as they weuld be to a ship—their time 
and pay still going on. They could then attend with 
their men upon all occasions of fitting rigging, or 
rigging ships, and see the process of rope-making in 
all its branches. They would be practically instracted 
in its use, strength, and durability, and have the 
opportnnity of seeing it properly and thoroughly 
tested. They would see blocks moulded aud formed 
for their different purposes—iron cast and wrought 
in every shape—and steam, with all.its amazing 
power, perform its wonders before their eyes. Theory 
and practice would thus be combined, all difficulties 
vanish, and they would learn more in six months, 
by their daily attendance in this manner, than in 
twenty years passed atsea The benefits would be 
inealculable to the whole service, and even in this 
one material of rope a great saving of government 
stores would be effected. At present, from sheer 
ignorance, it is not uncommon to ent and carve out 
a whole coil of rope, when one quarter would answer 
every purpose.” 

The work of sail-making and other nautical busi- 
ness would also be acquired; but we have not sea- 
room to follow our leader into detail. He contrasts 
the good fortune of the soldier not discharged with- 
out a provision, with that of the sailor, who at the 
end of his three years’ cruise is turned adrift to sup- 
port life how he may, till there is another call for 
his services; and enormous difficulty of manning 
even a single ship speedily in consequence of this 
heartless dispersion : 

“ A soldier,” he adds, “ may be formed in less than 
six months, but it takes as many years to make a good 
sailor. If, then, we find it necessary to keep up @ 
‘standing army,’ and to vote heavy sums yearly to 
defray its expenses, how much more necessary is it 
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— 
to keep up a ‘standing navy,’ without which the 
‘standing army’ would avail us nothing?” 

The uprearing of boys in these barracks is another 
important branch of the scheme; and the promotion 
of petty officers, the elevation of, and provision for, 
warrunt-officers, and their wives and children; an 
increase of pay throughout, after stated terms of 
service; changes in the modes of classing, rating, and 
distribution of prizemoney, and other improvements 
of less consequence, are all amalgamated with the 
proposed reform, and supported by able argumenta- 
tion. : 

With regard to the evils which now impede the 
system, we shall only quote an example :— 

‘“‘ The ‘abuses of the navy’ are to be discovered in 
the evils that exist in the dock-yards, and in every 
branch of the public expenditure belonging to that 
department. In my opinion an enormcus sum might 
be annually saved, by reducing the sinecures belong- 
ing to these establishments. The secret of good 
husbandry is the same in public as in private life, 
though it must be expected that these reductions will 
not be very palatable amongst those who have grown 
fat, not by the sweat of their own brows, but through 
the exertions of others. * = - 

“At present there appears to be no official com- 
munication, except in the way of command and 
report—the superior giving his orders, the subordi- 
nate obeying and reporting accordingly. No advice 
or suggestion has been permitted, except in writing, 
and that by a circuitous route, sufficient to ensure 
the rejection or the miscarriage of the most timely or 
valuable counsels. Hence a heavy catalogue of 
blunders, which a word in time might have prevented. 
The stores are the point which has most excited the 
economical rage of the Financial Reformers. The 
vote for stores, it is observed, which in 1835, was 
only 426,958, was exactly four times that sum last 
year; and though machinery and coals are large and 
comparatively new items in this account, still there 
has been a great and inexcusable increase. There 
has been no check upon the ‘demand.’ Stores were 
asked for as fast as they were wanted, and neither 
the storekeepers nor anybody else appear to have 
had any power of refusal. The whole practice, in 
fact, was from hand to mouth, and the expenditure 
of course, was of the runaway character usual in 
such cases. No one could tell how much of any 
article would be wanted, and how soon. The excess 
upon the standing contracts, which in 1846 was 
6335/, rose in 1847 to 74,996/.; and thence mounted 
to 44,000/, for the first half of the present financial 
year. 

“ The Admiralty have done most wisely in en- 
deavouring to correct these abuses. - . . 

‘“* The ‘abuses of the navy’ do not consist in the 
personnel or matériel—neither in the pay of the officers 
and seamen, nor the actual purchase of hemp, tar, 
timber, and other stores for dock-yard use, but in 
the wasteful expenditure of these articles in fancy 
building and tinkering of ships. We have seen 
them constructed on some beau idéal, and when 
taken to sea, find them inefficient in some point or 
other. ° - ° 

“The money laid out in these experiments alone, 
in the last two or three years, would have kept 
10,000 able seamen in constant employ.” 

With this we conclude, and leave the consideration 
of the whole subject to those who have the means to 
judge of the correctness of the anthor’s statements, 
and the expediency and practicability of his plans. 
For ourselves, we shall only add, that his manly 
straightforwardness, and well put professional pro- 
positions, rank him very high in our humble opinion 
as a British naval officer. 








SCOTTISH FISHERIES. 


The Value and Importance of the Scottish Fisheries. 
By James Thomson. London: Smith, Elder, 
and Co. Aberdeen: Smith. 


THE statements in this volume are straightforward, 
mercantile, and useful. They show us the particulars 
of-the Scottish fisheries, and, by analogy, their pur- 








suit and statistics are applicable to Ireland, and even 
to parts of the English coasts. The causes which 
have affected, and affect the trade, to the extent of 
revolutionizing it in various quarters of the earth, 
seem to be singularly dependant upon accident, and 
defy calculation. The transition from a Romish to a 
Protestant observance of Lent in a populous port 
and a liberal customer, changes the whole traffic 
from thousands of barrels to 0. An export of hams 
plays the deuce with the export of herrings; and the 
falsification of a brand, which was sufficient voucher 
for excellence of quality, paralyzes or shuts up, 
perhaps, the best market of the year. The population 
employed in these fisheries, liable to many hardships 
and perils, and frequently to heavy loss of lives, are 
a peculiar class, and the account of them curious :— 

“The production of our seas bears a strong ana- 
logy with that of our mines. In the one case as in 
the other, the raw produce and the labour form five- 
sixths of the value. In many parts of our globe, 
man has to combat with sterility; but here activity 
has but to assume the place of indolence, to secure a 
full harvest of return. As to the general division 
of the gain amongst the various classes of the com- 
munity, here there is no fiction, but a sound and 
comforting reality. The money from the ocean finds 
its way into every pocket, and thus, from the patient 
hand of industry, drops the real elixir of existence. 
In ancient times, in the days of Greece and Rome, 
their inhabitants looked on it in the light of degra- 
dation, the being occupied in either manufactures or 
commerce; but we live in a different age, and in a 
different land. It is the pride and boast of every 
Briton that he holds a first place in skill of manu- 
facture, and that his commerce is only bounded by a 
world. Of this commerce in our fisheries, the crown 
of England has a large share. Around the island of 
Great Britain, from the best statistical information, 
it is found that, in the Herring Fishery, there is en- 
gaged a body of about seventy thousand hardy and 
more or less skilful fishermen, with a complement of 
boats, comprising a fleet of 15,279. The men who 
are our fishers during the herring season, follow their 
calling in the cod, ling, and haddock; so that the 
number of seventy thousand is about the full amount 
of the Scottish fishermen. This, however, is no mean 
aggregate; and, with their wives and families, will 
be found to form no insignificant part of the inhabi- 
tants of our native land. Great Britain and its sister 
island has been for many a year complaining of a 
redundant population, because of its many unem- 
ployed, and therefore poor. To combat this state of 
matters, emigration has been resorted to on the most 
extensive scale which the wisdom and prudence of 
a paternal government could apply. In this point 
of view, however, it will at once be seen how highly 
to be prized is any branch of commerce, which, by 
giving a sufficient subsistence to thousands of the 
people, ean assist in giving a healthy tone to society. 
In accomplishing this, the Scottish ‘fisheries have 
been of much value, and the good they do might yet 
be greatly extended.” 

From among the numerous towns and villages 
whence the boats set out on their hardy voyages, 
we may take Wick as the capital and enlarged speci- 
men of the rest. 

“Tu the fishing interest, this is truly a wonderful 
place. What Liverpool is in cotton—what Man- 
chester is in cotton manvfacture—what Sheffield is 
in steel—what Birmingham is in iron goods—what 
a Glasgow is in varied industry—so is Wick the 
emporium of the Scottish herring fishery. With its 
eight hundred boats, collected, during the season, 
from every quarter of the coast within 150 miles of 
distance, and its 4000 fishermen, it stands on a 
proud pre-eminence in the United Kingdom as the 
head and chief focus of fishing industry. It is also 
one of the oldest strongholds of fishing enterprize. 
It is recorded that, a hundred years ago, a fleet of 
boats left Cromarty for the herring fishing at Caith- 
ness. In the fluctuating character of the business, 
Wick has seen, by turns, periods of prosperity as 
well as the reverse. Through every vicissitude of 
fortune it has, however, struggled, and, at the present 








day, presents a spectacle in the months of July 
and August of a peculiar kind, not to be met with 
again in this part of the world, if, indeed, in any 
other. From the heights of Pulteneytown, over. 
looking the quays and curers’ stations, one has before 
him, as it were, an extended plain covered with thoy. 
sands and tens of thousands of barrels, interspersed, 
at short distances, with the busy scene of delivery, of 
packing, and of salting, and all the bustle and detajj 
attendant on the cure. It is a scene difficult to de. 
scribe, and has ever struck those witnessing it for the 
first time with wonder and surprise. * * * 

“The amount of cure in herring in the Wick 
district is given for season 1848, at 105,104 barrels 
In former years, Ireland and the West Indies were the 
chief markets for produce from this quarter. Treland 
even now possesses a considerable share; but, latterly 
from circumstances, attention has been directed more 
to the foreign trade, the export being, in the yea 
alluded to, to places in Europe, though chiefly to 
Germany, 43,156 barrels, of which were selected, 
and branded full, 30,890 barrels. Where so may 
boats congregate, there will be, of course, much ya. 
riety of success ; and as the fishing ground is nighily 
covered with nets to afar extent, so there is not, 
day but there are those who fall in with the shoal in 
one direction or another. Though the average of 4 
Wick fishing may be called, up or down, abouts 
hundred crans per boat, there are boats bringing to 
land their 300 and 400 crans, whilst others have pro. 
portionally few. In this chance of success must lie 
a chief attraction to fishermen in their preference to 
an annual resort to Caithness. If they do not get 
the golden prize the one year, they live in hopes for 
the following, and thus distance from home is fors 
time overlooked, and the inconvenience of a crowdel 


population patiently borne with, in anticipation o © 


the fortune which will follow. Our Scottish cos 


has a beauty peculiarly its own,—a beauty bringing } 


into being a scene full of interest and pleasure 
those who ever witnessed it. This is the evening 
departure of the boats for sea, enjoyed undoubtedly 
most fully from the rocky cliffs in the neighbourhooi 
of Wick. 

“ Here, in the months of July and August, on the 
fine summer evening, for a long succession of yetts 
past, the eye might be regaled with as lovely a set- 
view as any in the island. The signs of fishing lif 
commence usually towards four or five o'clock in the 
afternoon. About this time may be seen hundreds 
of stalwart fishermen, clad characteristicaily in north- 
wester, fear-nothing jackets, and high fishing boots, 
with kit across the back, containing refreshment fir 
the night. In an hour or two, the expanse of ocea 
is studded with a thousand tiny barks, each unde 
canvas, and the guidance of the weather-beaten ani 
experienced skipper, bounding along in the direction 
of the fishing ground which may be the fancy of the 
time. A more interesting sight cannot be imaginel. 
And then what hopes and fears awake for to-morrov' 
dawn. There is the anxious wife at home senditx 





up a silent, and oftentimes unconscious prayer, thi 
the haul may be propitions—then there is the cure 
dreaming on his gains —then there are youll 
hearts fluttering and scarcely breathing the fond hop 
that Jock or Sandy, at the end of the fishing, may le 
rich enough to buy the longed-for wedding ring, a 
call upon the minister. : 

“It is a picture which, in its reality, is warm™ 
the affections of many a Scotchman, and might be, 
with pleasure, familiar to the memory of many® 
Englishman.” 








Loch Fyne is another locality of much interest, and | 


though 20,000 barrels are about the annual catch, 0 
delicate and superior are the Loch Fyne herrings 
esteemed to be, the ‘ Glasgow bodies” eat them all 
themselves, and hardly let a barrel escape to please # 
distant palate. And “to show more distinctly the 
value of the Western fishings, and that their gre! 
consumption lies in the home trade, recourse may ™ 
had to the following statistics :—In the year 184, 
over the districts of Campbelton and Isla 
Dumfries and Stranraer, Glasgow, Greenock, ani 
Ayr, Inverary and Lochgilphead, Loch Broo 
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Lochs Curron and Dunvegan, Loch Shilday and 
Rothsay, there were, of boats, 4283, manned by 
13,766 fishermen, 266 coopers, of those employed 
in gutting, packing, cleaning, and drying the fish, 
6738, and of people employed altogether, 21,481. 
In that year, at the above stations, were cured, gutted, 
and ungutted, 51,192 barrels of herrings. Of these 
were exported, 3648 barrels, leaving for home con- 
sumption, 47,544 barrels. None were branded. At 
these stations, in addition, were caught and taken to 
market, or sold in a fresh condition, 33,450 barrels. 
Of cod, ling, or hake, at the above stations, in the 
year 1847, were cured dried, 15,247 cwts., and cured 
in pickle, 1024 barrels. None came under the official 
brand. Of these, were exported to Ireland, 3972 
cwts., and to places out of Europe, 272 cwts. ina 
dried state; total, 4244 cwts. exported, leaving for 
home consumption, 11,003 ewts.” 

The author opens his views of what may be done 
vastly to augment this commerce, but as our readers 
are not likely to speculate in the business, we shall 
quote no more, but simply recommend the cheap 
volume to those who may seek information on the 
subject. 








POISONS AND POISONINGS, 


On Poisons, in relation to Medical Jurisprudence 
and Medicine. By Alfred S. Taylor, F.R.S., Lec- 
turer on Medical Jurisprudence and Che:nistry in 
Guy's Hospital. 

It is grievous to be obliged to acknowledge that the 
crime of poisoning has been of late fearfully on the 
increase. In many cases this has been traced to the 
premium on death paid by burial clubs, but in others 
the causes have not been-so apparent. It is a matter 
of much fearful doubt with many, how many crimes 
of the same description have never come to light! To 
our mind it militates, however, against the just decrees 
of Providence, to suppose that punishment does not 
overtake the guilty even in this world, Crime may 
goon undetected for a time, but detection appears 
certainly to await it. It is remarkable bow success 
and non-detection in one case hurry the guilty to 
the performance of new crimes, as if irresistibly borne 
on to perdition. 

Toxicology, or “ Discourses on Poisons,” used to 
constitute a part of medical jurisprudence, but the 
number and importance of the facts connected with 
poisons, which have accumulated of late years, have 
justly contributed to raise it to the rank of a distinct 
science. But while the French have long since had 
their great systematic works on Toxicology, Mr. 
Taylor has been the first (we believe) to treat of the 
subject separately in this country. The only diffi- 
culty—and that Mr. Taylor has not surmounted—was 
to define what a poison is. By poison is commonly 
understood any substance which, taken internally, 
causes death. But such an idea is very far from 
meeting the difficulties of medical jurisprudence. 
Many cases have occurred of people being destroyed 
by common salt, and only the other day we had in 
the Medical Times an instance of death from taking 
Cayenne pepper. A mere surfeit, in fact, may kill, as 
may also too much drink. Water, under circum- 
stances, may prove as fatal as wine. Then poison 
was attempted to be defined to be a substance. which, 
when administered in small quantity, is capable of 
acting deleteriously on the body. This definition 
excluded a very large class of substances, the poison- 
ous properties of which cannot be disputed; as for 
example, the salts of lead, copper, tin, zinc, and anti- 
mony, which are only poisonous when administered 
m very large doses. Now, they insist that all in- 
dictments for poisoning should contain a clause, 
describing the substance as a poison or “ noxious 
thing’ —a form of expression open to many technical 
objections. Poisons, according to such a definition, 
include nearly the whole of the materia medica, for it 
would be difficult to show any one instance of a thera- 
pentical agent, and which in the hands of an educated 
man is made to produce beneficial results, that might 
hot in other hands be made to produce noxious and 


correct, many allopathists are professional poisoners ! 
The fact is, that “ poisoning” ought to be looked 
upon in the light of an act done, and the question 
as to how that act was accomplished, to be made of 
secondary importance. Poison stands in the rela 
tion of the knife or weapon by which murder is 
committed. There is no doubt about the murder, the 
weapon is accessory, and, as in the case of Rush, cau 
even be passed over. It is open to serious considera- 
tion whether poisoning could not then be defined as 
simply the administering internally of any substance 
whatsoever, in such a manner as to produce death. 
Thus, it is well known to medical men, that narcotics 
may sometimes be exhibited in small doses without 
producing any effect, till suddenly all the small doses 
act together as one great dose, and produce the most 
disastrous results. Now if medicinal substances were 
exhibited in small doses to produce death gradually, 
it is obvious that the intent is to “poison,” and yet 
the criminal could not, by any existing definition. be 
said to be using poison. It is the intent which makes 
the crime, not the thing used. If medical men would 
devote their attention more closely to the occurrence 
of symptoms which cannot be readily accounted for, 
except by the presence of “ noxious things,” there 
would be more cases of poisoning detected than can 
be expected when those extreme cases which occur 
now and then, and actually force themselves upon the 
most unintelligent practitioner’s uotice, are waited for. 
So also, if the jury were to attach more importance to 
the circumstances of the death, the manner in which 
it was brought about, the intent made manifest, and 
the symptoms as described in evidence, the crime 
might be made clear enough without the technica 
disputes, so much indulged in, as to the nature and 
quantity of the substances administered. It may be 
said that no jury would, in the present state of 
science, be found to convict where the presence of a 
deadly vulgar poison, such as arsenic, prussic acid, 
or strychnine, has not been detected; if so, we only 
say that the jury would lend themselves to safer 
modes of effecting the same criminal purposes. Post 
mortem examinations will always detect the differ- 
ence between deatlis resulting from diseases resem- 
bling irritant poisoning, aud death resulting from 
poison itself. Such a point being determined, it is 
surely far more important to ascertain the intent 
and purport of this act, than the nature and quantity 
of the deadly ingredient. Mr. Taylor himself says, 
(p. 128,) that if such a rule—that chemical evidence 
should be made essential to conviction—is to be 
recognised by law, many criminals will escape. There 
are many poisons which cannot at present be detected 
by chemical analysis, and such are always especially 
difficult of detection in chronic and accumulative 
poisoning, as before alluded to. 

We should have liked very much to bave extracted 
some matter upon animal poisons which would have 
been interesting to the general reader; more especially 
with reference to mussels and other shell-fish, poison- 
ous cheese and sausages, and diseased mutton, veal, 
pork, bacon, &c.; but the extent to which more im- 
portant general observations upon poisoning have 
carried us, take it outof our power. Itis only neces- 
sary to add, that Mr. Taylor’s work is “ the” manual 
of Toxicology. In it all the discoveries that have 
been made in the physiological, pathological, and 
chemical departments of the science, including an 
analysis of the most important medico-legal trials, 
have been brought down to the latest period. By 
the use of a remarkably clear and legible type, a 
quantity of matter equal to one thousand pages of 
ordinary printing in large octavo, bas also been 
brought together into a small and portable volume. 








GUIDE To SOCIAL INTERCOURSE, ETC. 

Court Etiquette ; a Guide to Intercourse with Royal 
or Titled Persons, éc. By a Man of the World, 
Mitchell. 

WE noticed this volume among our literary anuounce- 

ments as a publication likely to be useful in giving 

& proper direction to the usual customs attending 





deleterious effects, or death. If the homeeopathists are 


different classes are unacquainted. We do not like 
to address any persons in astyle not due to their 
station; and though the ceremoniousness of the 
world has been much and wisely relaxed, there are 
still many observances connected with good manners 
which one would be sorry not to know and practice. 
And this not from flattery or slavish adulation, but 
from self-respect, and the desire not to withhold from 
others what we claim for ourselves. And there is 
even a more important principle involved, which has 
recently made literary productions of this kind more 
in request than heretofore,—viz., that guidance, even 
in the lesser matters and convenances, often tends 
much to the pleasantness and increase of social enjoy- 
ment. It avoids ruffling and irritation, promotes 
complacency and good humour, and keeps everything 
within just and decorous bounds, 
The mistaken potions that abound? on most of 
these points, and require to be corrected, have not 
been a little infused into the public mind by pseudo- 
fashionable novels, but have been perpetuated by the 
ignorance of pretended instructors. Persons have 
described Court ceremonials who never saw a Court; 
they have painted Drawing-rooms probably from 
scene-shifters’ realizations in a theatre; and their 
Audiences, Levees, Presentations, &c. &c. &e., have 
had little to recommend them, if we except their 
originality,—i. e., when not borrowed from some 
elderly tome of the time of Queen Anne. The 
present work does seem to set forth the actual regu- 
lations, usages, and formalities observed at Bucking- 
ham Palace or St. James’s now—a.p. 1840—with 
instructions sufficiently detailed to inform the 
aspiring novice how to act and conduct himself or her- 
self on any of the occasions we have indicated. Perhaps 
some officer of the Palace has done this good turn ; but 
he has gone farther, and tauglit ns not merely what is 
necessary to be observed in regard to the dignified pro- 
ceedings of Royalty in State, but also, with great clear- 
ness and arrangement, the rules to be followed and the 
cautions that are demanded inall other intercourse with 
individuals of high rank and station. Not to mark the 
distinctions in such cases, writes you down a clown; 
and the author’s practical and lively examples of 
various requisites are amusing as well as helpful. 
Thus, with his disquisitions, we presume the whole 
circle of invitations, introductions, visits, dinners, 
balls, &c., may be safely penetrated and un- 
objectionably traversed; and even marriages, 
christenings, deaths, and funerals, be attended with 
the bearing most suitable to them. Nor have we yet 
done with this vade mecum of etiquette. It likewise 
treats of all that pertains to correspondence, from the 
peer to the peasant, though the latter, certainly, 
insists upon very few ceremonies. For watering- 
places, precedence everywhere, it is also a manual, 
embod sing seriously the satirical verse of Byron,— 
“ There's nothing in the world like Etiquette 

In Kingly Chambers or Imperial Halls, 

As also at the Race and County Balls.” 
Public meetings also meet with due attention, and 
chairmen might be well advised to put the little book 
in their pockets in the event of emergencies. The 
subjects of dedications, petitions, memorials, &c., fill 
up the measure of utility, and even to this miscellany, 
of which we have given the outline, there are sub- 
joined remarks on other congenial matters, such as 
names, double or assumed, crests, and seals;—in 
short, nothing appears to have heen forgotten to 
render it a very complete teacher of what “a Man 
of the World” onght assuredly to know. 








SUMMARY, 
Alison’s History of Europe. New Edition. Vol. iI. 
Blackwoods, 
Tue dread tragedy of 1793, and its effects on France, 
England, and Europe, and the campaign of the same 
year, are the great features with which this volume 
commences; and the narrative holds usin breathless 
interest over most momentous events, to the fall of 
Robespierre, the distinguished advent of Buonaparte, 
and the establishment of the Directory. Nothing 
can be more stirring. The portraits are of Burke 





social intercourse with which persons belonging to 





and Robespierre. 
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A Century of Orchidaceous Plants, selected from 
those most worthy of Cultivation figured in 
Curtis's “Botanical Magazine ;” with one hundred 
beautifully coloured Plutes of Figures and Dissec- 
tions. Chiefly executed by Mr. Fitch. The de- 
scriptions by Sir William Jackson Hooker, F.R.S. 
With an Introduction on ihe Culture and Manage- 
ment of Orchidacee generally, &éc. By J. C. 
Lyons, Esq. Royal 4to. Reeve, Benham, and 
Reeve. 

A very acceptable addition, indeed, to our know- 

ledge of the Orchis tribe! The plates have been 

avowedly taken from the Botanical Magazine—a 
periodical which lias maintained its high reputation 
and influence since its first commencement, more 
than fifty years ago, and which we trust will continue 
its useful career for as many years tocome. They 
are very beanjifully executed, and have been selected 
with great care, so as to place before us an extensive 
and varied series, arranged systematically into their 
proper groups, instead of being scattered over a 
number of volumes of the Magazine. Every species 
has a brief character attached; aud to each genus 
are prefixed copious botanical and practical observa- 
tions, respecting which we will not presume to say 
more than that they are from the pen of Sir 

W. J. Hooker. The work is, besides, enriched with 

a prefatory memoir, full of sound judgment and ex- 

perience, by Mr. Lyons, on the best and most 

approved mode of growing orchideous plants in 
hothouses. The subject is ably discussed in all its 
bearings, both as regards the construction and 
management of the house, and the particular treat- 
ment of the plants themselves, Unfortunately, this 
branch of horticulture must long remain confined 
within the means of the great end wealthy, notwith- 
standing the benevolent and praiseworthy endeavours 
of the intelligent writer of an article entitled “Orchids 
for the Million,” in a late number of the Gardener's 
Chronicle. In the meanwhile, it is a source of great 
consolation to us to think, that this most lovely and 
most delightful of all vegetable families will effectu- 
ally resist all hopes and attempts of violating nature 
by hybridizing its members, The work recommends 
itself very strongly, both by its contents and by 
the manner in which it has been got up. We 
had occasion recently to advert to a publication 
on Rhododendrons. Both these splendid works 
have been published at the risk and expense of 

Messrs. Reeve, Benham, and Reeve, who deserve 

very great praise and encouragement for the boons 

thus conferred on the sciences of botany and horti- 
culture. 

Cola Monti; or, The Story of a Genius. By the 
Author of “* How to Win Love,” &c. Hall and Co. 
Ax exceedingly interesting and well-told juvenile 
story, with a useful morality, and a lesson to perse- 
verauce, whether by sedulous industry or bursting 
genius,—that all must toil who wish to win, and that 
there are no short cuts to fortune or fame. The 
heroes of the schooling are happily represented by 
Archibald M‘Kaye, a noble-minded specimen of 
Highland blood, combined with solid sense; and 
Cola Monti, a fervid Italian, typical of the South, as 
his friend is of the North. A devotedly attached 
organ-boy is another nice character; and the pro- 
gressive development of the effects of each upon 
each, in thought and conduct, by the diversity of 

their natures, is worthy of great praise. 
Palestine: or, History of the Holy Land. 

Cradock and Co. 

Tuts nice abridgment of the History of the Holy 

Land, so full of interest to the Christian world, is one 

of aseries of wery cheap publications entitled, Zhe 

New Library of Useful Knowledge, with the forty 

precedents of which we had not become much ac- 

quainted. From this sample, however, (and No. 40, 

A Handbook to Windsor, Eton, and Virginia Water,) 

we are inclined to entertain a favourable opinion of 

the whole as a popular medium for conveying informa- 
tion, where there exists a greater wish to acquire than 
funds to purchase it. On these grounds we recom- 
mend Palestine, and its companions of like merit, for 
the cottage library and the humbler classes of readers. 


By the Right 
2 vols. 8vo. 


Essays on Ecclesiastical Biography. 
Hon. Sir James Stephens, K.C.B. 
Longmans. 

Sin James Srepuens, the contributor of twelve im- 
portant articles to the Edinburgh Review connected 
with ecclesiastical biography, either directly or by 
collocation, has been enforced to separate authorship 
and the doffing of the incognito by their unscrupulous 
seizure and reprint, “full of defects and errors,” in 
the United States. This aggravation of piracy is 
more nationally disgraceful than the atrocious mob 
outrage against Macready. But it is needless to 
waste words in reprobating it, and we can only hope 
that a common sense of decency and justice will lead 
to a speedy settlement of the copyright question, and 
the robbery of the mind-property be no more tolerated 
than the robbery of goods and chattels, 

Hildebrand, Saint l’rancis of Assise, Loyola, Luther, 
Baxter, and Wilberforce, were no inconvenient pegs 
for Sir James to hang his learned essays upon; and 
the Evangelical Succession, the Clapham Sect, &e, 
furnished subjects of a congenial nature. But though, 
besides many corrections, large additions have been 
made to most of them, so as to introduce a great deal 
of new matter, we think it would be inconsistent with 
our plan and province to enter into any critical remark, 
and the more especially as we have delivered our own 
sentiments upon several of the works that have ex- 
ercised the talents of the writer, The only distinct 
novelty is an Epilogue of forty pages, in which a cos- 
mopolitan and not indifferent Christianity is professed 
as the maiuspring of all the essays, though not so 
definitely enunciated in a publication where the reli- 
gious principles were mingled with politics, science, 
and general literature. His motto stands “ God is 
Light and God is Love ;” and every doctrine or matter 
that militates against the perfect and universal truth 
of this gospel is rejected by Sir James Stephens. 


Sketches of Canadian Life: Lay and Ecclesiastical. 

By a Presbyter of Toronto. Dogue. 
Tue object of the volume appears to be to advance 
the cause of the Church and the diffusion of religious 
observances among the settlers who are the pioneers 
of Canadian extension. It is, however, introduced 
by avery “Jay” account of the whole operations of 
clearing and establishing the emigrant in his new- 
world quarters, such as logging, brush-burning, bee- 
ing, shanty building, &c. &e., interspersed with 
sketches of character, and humorous anecdotes, 
stories, and dialogues, chiefly of Ivish settlers. The 
feeding is described to be pork for breakfast, pork for 
dinner, pork for tea, and pork for supper. Jt seems 
strange that on the banks of a fine lake, with streams 
flowing into it, there should not be plenty of fish, nor 
in the surronnding woods animal life enough to afford 
abundance of change through the fowling-piece or 
rifle. But we hear almost nothing of such resources. 
The narrative hinges on the career of Henry Vernon, 
a young gentleman of good family, who settles in the 
remote Bush, and goes through all the drudgeries and 
varieties of a planter, and at last takes a serious turn 
and Orders, and becomes a missionary among his 
former companions. There are also some notices and 
adventures connected with the rebellion; but, as we 
have said, the staple is the enforcement of more 
religious energy and state provision. 


A Dream of Reform. By H. J. 
Chapman. 

Like dreams in general, this dream of a Utopia, 
called here Philotopia, is fall of exaggerations and 
inconsistencies. In England, one of his interlecutors 
states, that the Archbishop of Canterbury has a salary 
of 56,6507. (admire the odd money!) and York 32,200/. 
The Bishop of London is still better off, for he has 
80,0007. a-year; another has 57,497/., and there are 
twenty-two more who have from 40,000l. per annum 
“ downwards.” Such weighty incomes are enough 
to send any man downwards. The absurdities of the 
psendo-system are extremely laughable, and we fear 
it is not by pointing out as remedies for the evils of 
society and the vices of human nature such fantastic 
nostrums as these, that either the evils can be 
lessened or the vices restrained. 


Forrest. 





The Revolutionary Catechism, in Four Languages, 
Bath: Binns and Goodwin. London: Whittaker 
and Co. 

Is a worthy pennyworth. It is only four pages jy 

English, French, Welsh, and Irish. Here is the 

sample :— 

Q. What is a Revolution? A. The turning of a State or 
nation upside down. Q. What is the object of a Revolution? 
A. The destruction of things that are.— Q. What is the pre- 
tence of a Revolution? A. The substitution of things that 
never can be. 

D. Qu’est ce qu’une Révolution? R. Le bouleversement 
a’un état ou d’une nation.—D. Quel est le but d’une Révo. 
lution? R. La destruction de choses qui existent.—p, 
Quei est le prétexte d’une Révolution? 2. La substitution 
de choses impossibles. 

H. Pa beth ydyw Chwyldroad? A. Troi gwiad ney 
Genedl wyneb i waered.— H. Pa beth ydyw dyben Chwyl- 
droad ? 
pob Sefydiiad mewn Gwlad ac Eglwys a'r sylfaen Ilwyr— 
gwbl—golledigaeth.—H. Pa esgus sydd am Clwyldroad? 
4. Sefydliad o bethau annichonadwy—neu o bethau nad 
allant byth gymmeryd lle. 

Ceiste. Cread is easumhla? Freagra. Is do cuir an Tir 
ou an richdh bun os cionn.—C. Cread is an fior easumbla? 
F. Chum na neitheann ata ann do chuir a neimhmbrigh. 
—C. Cread is fos easumhla? F. Do thogh na neithe nach 
bfuil ann. 

The Queen’s Isle. By the Authoress of “ Edith 
Aubrey.” Edwards and Hughes. Bedford: Thomp- 
son. Ryde: Holloway. 

WE should imagine that this sweet little volume 

wonld be particularly acceptable at the last-namei 

publisher’s ; for it gives an enthusiastic description of 
the beanties of the Isle of Wight, combined with the 
inculeation of holy feelings in connexion with the 
charms of nature, and the precepts of the Church of 

England. There is poetry, and subscribed “ Ross,” 

which name has been sufficient to introduce some of 

her compositions to the encouragement of place in 
the Literary Gazeite. 

Vienna in October, 1849. 
Coke. 
Bentley. i 

A capitat little hit to meet and gratify the curiosiy | 


re 


By the Hon, Heny 
With Illustrations, by Weld Taylor, 


the revolution broke out, and witnessed all its san | 
guinary gambols till the city was surrendered anl 
put under martial law. His personal adventures, 
“7 the imminent deadly breach,” are told with mueb 
naiveté and sang-froid; and his descriptions of the 
various ranks of combatants, cleverly enhanced by 
the characteristic pencil of Mr. Taylor, afford alto- 
gether a very complete idea of the struggle and the 
strugglers. Itis just a book for everybody to read, 
and look over the sketches—and it will not take mor 
than half an hour to do so—and reap both information 
eid entertainment. 
King Dobbs. Darlings. 

Mr. Hannay das wound up his naval tale very wel 
with a modest No. VI., and yet the tale is long enough, 
and brought to a satisfactory end, 


of the times. Mr. Coke got to Vienna three daysafter | 


een 











ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Willy House, near Farnham, Surry, 
3 June, 1849. 

My pEar S1r,—I have just seen your review of! 
little work called Seven Tales, in which you say the 
the idea—a most benevolent one—originated wil 
me. I must not allow merit to be attributed tom 
which is not my due. The idea originated with th 
kind-hearted and generous author of Frank Fairleigh 
whose talents and whose benevolence ornament ! 
family already distinguished for more than 

generation in the world of science and erudition. 

I have had no share whatever in this matlet 
beyond contributing as far as I could to an objet 
which I personally knew to be excellent, and doitg 
my best to obtain subscribers to the work, in ¥ 
good endeavour I trust you will heartily join with 

Yours truly, 
G. P. R. James? 
ae 


* We were misled by the Preface, and rejoice to oF 
justice required; heartily, again, joining in Mr. J e 
recommendation, and hoping that good feeling towsrte 
object will do much in promoting the success of the 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 

June 7th.—This being the day appointed for the 
election of Fellows, a numerous meeting assembled 
at three o'clock. The President made a short extem- 
pore address on taking the chair on this occasion. 
Thanks were voted to him for this address. Mr. 
Tooke, seconded by Dr. J. Lee, moved an adjourn- 
ment. The Marquis of Northampton, seconded by 
Sir H. De la Beche, moved that the meeting do pro 
ceed to ballot. A discussion took place, in which Mr. 
Sheepshanks, Mr. Stephens, Mr. Grove, and Sir R. 
Murchison took part, and ultimately the amendment 
was carried by a majority of 78 to 13. The voting 
was then proceeded with, and the candidates recom 
mended by the Council, whose names we gave in last 
week’s Gazette, were elected. Our time does not 
permit us to enter more fully on this meeting at pre- 
sent, we shall probably do so in our next. 





ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

May 28th.— Anniversary Mecting.—Mr. W. J. 
Hamilton, the retiring President, in the chair. The 
annual report of the Council was read and adopted. 
Under the head of “ Finances,” the report contained 
an expression of regret on the part of the Council, 
that they had been obliged to order the sale of asmall 
portion of their funded property, in order to liquidate 
all outstanding debts. The Society consisted of 670 
members, a large proportion of whom were, however, 
life compounders. Owing to the difficulty experienced 
in the collection of arrears, a more stringent rule than 
that at present in action was adopted. During the 
past year upwards of 150/. had been expended in im- 
proving the library, including the very large collec- 
tion of maps and charts in the possession of the 
Society. The accessions to the library during the 
past year amounted to 194 books and pamphlets, 272 
sheets of maps aud charts, eight atlases, and one 
planisphere. Many of these presents are from the 
governments of various countries, and are of great 
value, particularly those illustrative of Captain 
Wilkes’ exploring expedition, and the important coast 
survey of the United States, presented by the govern- 
ment of thesame. The Council had during the past 
year made various grants of books and instruments 
to travellers, and entertained hopes of receiving a 
favourable reply from government to their application 
for apartments in which to preserve and render use- 
ful the valuable property placed under their care. 
The beautiful gold medals of the Society were awarded 
to Austen Henry Layard, Esq., D.C.L., and to Baron 
Charles Hiigel, the distinguished Anstrian traveller. 
In the absence of the former (at present at Constan- 
tinople,) the Founder's gold medal was received by his 
uncle and father, by adoption, Benjamin Austen, Esq., 
for Dr. Layard’s important contributions to Asiatic 
geography, published in the Journal of the Royal 
Geographical Society; for his interesting researches 
in Mesopotamia, as well as for the valuable works 
in which he has recorded his discovery of the remains 
of Nineveh, and described the relics of Assyrian art. 
The Patrons’ or Victoria medal was received by Sir 
Roderick I. Murchison, in the absence of his friend, 
Baron Von Hiigel, for his enterprising and success- 
fal exploration of Cashmere and the surrounding 
countries, as communicated to the public in his work 
entitled Kashmir und das Reich der Siek; and also 
for the zeal and ability with which he formed those 
collections of plants and animals in Australia, as well 
as in Upper India, which have enriched European 
museums, and particularly those of Vienna. ‘The 
annual address of the President upon the progress of 
geography during the past year was next read, and 
desired to be printed in the Journal of the Society. 
The anniversary dinner was celebrated at the Thatched 
House Tavern, St. James’s- street,—the newly-elected 
President, Captain Smyth, R.N., in the chair, 





ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

At the last monthly meeting the Report was very 
favourable. The menagerie is in an excellent condi- 
tion, and has recently received very interesting addi- 





tions,—such as brush turkeys and a great kangaroo 
from Australia, three lions from Malta, a dshiggetai 
from Cutch, &e. &c., and in the course of the month 
the arrival of a large collection is anticipated from 
-Egypt, and another from Singapore. ‘The new reptile 
house has been opened, and the serpent and lizard 
tribes are to be seen there in variety and force. 





ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
May 18ih.—The Rev. E. Sidney, “ On-the geo- 
graphical distribution of Corn Plants,” described, Ist. 
The natural distribution and artificial extension of 
plants; 2nd. The mode of exhibiting on a map the 
limits of their ranges; and 3rd. The more immediate 
subject of his discourse, the characteristics of the 
cereal or corn plants, and the manner in which they 
are grouped. He defined cereals to be grasses whose 
seeds are large enough to be food for man. The 
comparatively few so qualified are divided into 
Northern, European, and Tropical. The former 
include wheat, barley, rye, and oats; the latter 
rice, millet, and maize. The practical object Mr. 
Sidney had in view appeared to be, to set forth 
the folly of attempting, in the culture of cereals, 
to oppose natural laws. Amongst others, he instanced 
the introduction of maize into England. Some variety 
may be found to exceed the established limits, or to 
be available to artificial extension; but he had little 
hope that the growth of maize, season after season in 
this country, would ever be attended with advantage. 
June 1st.—Mr. Faraday, “ On a Machine for 
Folding Envelopes,” the joint invention of Messrs. 
Edwin Hill and Warren de la Rue. The discourse 
was illustrated by large models of parts of the 
machine, and also by a machine in perfect working 
order, folding at an average forty envelopes per 
minute, A rapid survey was taken of the means 
employed to cut the paper for folding, and the last 
improvement in this part of the process shown; a 
species of chisel or tool, having the required form of 
the envelope paper, was pressed upon as many as 
100 or 200 sheets at once, and instantly cut through 
the whole. These papers were at first committed to 
a person folding by hand, in order to compare the old 
with the machine process. This person could fold 
from 2000 to 3000 per day, according to the accu- 
racy of workmanship required. Proceeding to the 
machine, it was stated that twenty-two movements 
were required in the folding of one envelope, which, 
of necessity, had to succeed each other in perfect 
order and regularity, the whole recurring in little 
more than a second of time, for days and months 
together, without derangement. All these motions 
were produced by quoins, and the manner in which 
these quoins were constructed and drawn out, so that 
every motion should be gradually accelerated and as 
gradually decreased, and be in that respect a perfect 
imitation of the motion of a pendulum, was made 
evident by the performance of the actual process for 
a very large quoin and lever, representing one of the 
folders. Proceeding to the folding machine, a lad 
fed it with the cut papers; each of these being re- 
ceived on a square table the size of the intended 
envelope, was then laid hold of by a descending box, 
pressed down, and creased. One half of the box then 
rose, and two folders carried inwards two opposite 
angles of the paper, folded and held them down; 
next, the other half of the box rose, and the two 
remaining angles were folded in; after this, all the 
folders opened, two fingers went forward, and by 
India-rubber terminations, touching the upper surface 
of the envelope, laid hold of it, and as the table rose, 
carried off the paper, and, in conjunction with a 
revolving band, piled the successive results up in a 
box in the most perfect order. By adjustments of 
parts of the machine, any sized envelope can be 
folded. The varieties of envelope, consisting of 


different qualities, shapes, and sizes (not including 
mere varieties of ornament), amount to about 700. 
The number of letters passing through the post- 
offices of Great Britain at present exceeds 330 
millions annually; these, with an average length of 
five inches, would extend 26,040 miles, or more than 
the circumference of the earth. A day's letters, end 








to end, would reach seventy-seven miles. Nineteen- 
twentieths of the whole are in envelopes, so that ofthese 
there are 314 millions used per annum, or six millions 
per week, or a million every day. The medallion- 
stamped envelopes which, being stamped at the Stamp 
Office, are folded at De la Rue’s by the machine, are 
from sixty to seventy-five thousand per day, or about 
six per cent. of the whole number. A proposition 
(now under trial) to identify the contents of an 
envelope with its cover, was illustrated. The cover 
is pierced with seven holes set in a circle, and the 
postmaster’s stamp being applied over this place, im- 
presses both the envelope and its contents; by the 
accordance of the marks, the two parts are recognised 
as having constituted one original whole. 





CYANITE, A COMPASS-NEEDLE. 

In a letter from Prof. Pliicker to Faraday, communi- 
cated by the latter to the Philosophical Magazine, oc- 
curs the following curious announcement :—* Cyanite 
is by far the most interesting crystal I have examined. 
If suspended horizontally, it points very well to the 
north, by the magnetic power of the earth only ; it 
is a true compass-needle, and, more than that, you 
may obtain its declination. If, for instance, you sus- 
pend it in such a way that the line A, bisecting the 
two optic axes of the crystal, be in the vertical plane, 
passing through the axis B of the prism, the crystal 
will point exactly as a compass-needle does. By 
turning the crystal round the line B, you may make 
it point exactly to the north of the earth, &e. ‘The 
crystal does not point according to the magnetism of 
its substance, but only in obedience to the magnetic 
action upon its optical axes. This is in fall accord- 
ance with the different law of diminution, by distance, 
of the pure magnetic and the opto-magnetic action. 
If you approach to the north end of the suspended 
crystal the south pole of a permanent magnetic bar, 
strong enough to overpower the magnetism of the 
earth, the axis B of the prism will make with the axis 
of the bar (this bar having any direction whatever in 
the horizontal plane) an angle, exactly the same it 
made before with the meridian plane, the crystal being 
directed either more towards the east or more towards 
the west. The crystal showed, resembling in that 
also a magnetic needle, strong polarity ; the same end 
being always directed to the north. I think this may 
be a polarity of the opto-magnetic power.” 


MAGNETISM AND HEAT. 
Mr. Grove, in a paper recently read at the Royal 
Society, establishes the direct production of heat by 
magnetism ; and experimentally proves that whenever 
a bar of iron is magnetized its temperature is raised. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

CamsBrincE, May 28.—Sir W. Brown’s three gold medals 
were adjudged as follows .— 

Greek Ode.—Subject, “ C dra,” to J. D. Williams, 
Trinity College. 

Latin Ode.—Subject, “ Maurorum in Hispania imperium,” 
to D’Arcy W. Thompson, Pembroke College. 

Greek and Latin Epigrams.—Subjects, “ rafmv 3é¢ 7e 
viymeos €yvw,”? and “Sus Minervam,” to J. D. Williams, 
Trinity College. 

May 30.—The following degrees were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts.—H. B. Sands, J. H. Simpson, H. J. Wil- 
kinson, Trinity College ; J. J. Beresford, St. John’s College ; 
W. Chamberlain, Corpus Christi College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—J. A. James, King’s College; M. 
Forster, E. M‘Niven, C. A. Nicholson, H. T. W. Ralph, 
S. N. Vowler. Trinity College; J. F. Gresham, 8. W. Lloyd, 
St. John’s College; F. J. Rawlins, A. Smith. R. W. L. Tol- 
lemache, St. Peter’s College ; Jer. W. Haddock. Clare Hall ; 
J. G. Baker, Caius College; H. E. Yeoman, Trinity Hall; 
J. W. Sharpe, Corpus Christi College; R. Charlton, R. G. 
H. Ware, Queen’s College; L. A. Way, Magdalene College ; 
G. H. F. E. Hodson, Emmanuel College; J. G. Pearse, 
Sidney College. 

Oxrorp, May 30.—The Rev. J. B. Doveton, M-A., of 
Downing College, Cambridge, was admitted ad eundem, and 
the following degrees were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts—Rev. 8. F. Bignold, Balliol, Grand Com- 
pounder; J. E. T. Rogers, Rev. J. Douphrate, Magdalen 
Hall; Rev. F. W. Kittermaster, Rev. H. Morgan, New Inn 
Hall; G. W. D. Dickson, W. Homfray, J. Pascoe, Exe er; 
J. R. Baker, T. E. Espin, Fellow, Lincoln; C F. Haydon, 
Scholar of Corpus; J. C. Smith, Queen’s; Rev. A. Povah, 
M. W. Gregory, Wadham ; W. B. Doveton, Trinity: W. P. 
Dickins, Fellow, Rev. R. Lloyd, Merton; Rev. R. Arrow- 
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smith, J. H. Jenkins, Oriel; J. W. Robins, St. John’s; Hon. 
and Rev. C. F. Cranstoun, C. T. Astley, Jesus. 

Bachelors of Arts.—C. F. Tink, Exeter; A. Dixon, Grand 
Compounder, E. Powell, Lincoln; C. F. Shirley Woolmer, 
Exeter; F. Wilson, T. West, R. A. Tuckness, T. W. Moss- 
man, J. 8. Wilkinson, Edmund Hall; J. R. Pilling, Mag- 
dalen Hall; G. F. Bullock, Queen’s; W. Ogle, Corpus; O. 
Carey, E. J. Birch, Wadham; C. R. W. Waldy, E. 
Bower, University ; Hon. W. J. Monson, T. M. B. B. Owen, 

. W. B. Beach, H. W. P. Richards, M. W. Davies, M. 
Close, W. G. Rouse, Christ Church; J. Ewing, G. N. Maule, 
St. John’s; C. J. Nicholl, A. W. Howell, W. L. Henderson, 
R. J. Mahony, Worcester ; N. A. Nicholson, Trinity. 





HORE ZGYPTIACE.—NO. V. 
Part I11.—The first Nineteen Dynasties continued. 
WE will now resume our examination of the Bible- 
narrative of the sojourn of the Israelites in Egypt, 
from the time of Joseph to that of Moses and the 
Exodus. 

I have already shown it to be my firm conviction 
that the Pharaoh, in whose reign Joseph was governor 
of Egypt, could not have been any other than a Shep- 
herd-king of the fifteenth dynasty. That dynasty, 
according to the chronology which I have adopted, 
did not terminate until shortly before Joseph's death, 
which occurred about seventy years after the time 
when the Israelites settled in Egypt. Unfortunately, 
we have no connected acconnt of this time; the 
lengths of the lives of some of the patriarchs, and the 
times and circumstances of their deaths, being almost 
all that the Bible tells us concerning it. There are, 
however, a few notices, which enable us to ascertain 
some particulars of this part of the history of the 
Israelites. It appears that they adopted the manners 
of the Egyptians, or Egyptianized shepherds, to a 
certain extent; for we find that when Jacob and 
Joseph died, they were embalmed, (Gen. 1. 1, 2, 3, 4, 
and 26;) and, in Jacob’s case, we are told that the 
Egyptians embalmed Jacob forty days, and mourned 
for him seventy, whence we may safely conclude that 
his funeral ceremonies were performed in the Egyp- 
tian manner. We also find that Joseph possessed 
great power in Egypt until Jacob’s death, at least; so 
that the shortest period we can assign to his rule is 
twenty-six years. 

From Jacob's death until the commencement of 
the oppression, we have only one remarkable event 
recorded—that “the men of Gath [that were] born 
in [that] land slew” several of the sons of Ephraim, 
** because they came down to take away their cattle,” 
(1 Chron. vii. 21.) Some read, “‘ when they (the 
men of Gath) came down,” &c.; but this, I think, a 
forced translation, for the Hebrew particle ‘‘ kee,” is 
more frequently used for “ because” than for “ when,” 
and the Sept. (Vat.) here has, ére waréBnoav ra 
AaBeiv x. 7... Whether the land here referred to 
be Egypt or Canaan, some may doubt, but at all 
events the record is worthy of remark, though I think 
that it is going too far to infer from it that the 
Israelites had acquired such power in Egypt, ata 
period not long subsequent to their entrance into that 
country, as to be strong enough to carry on a pre- 
datory warfare with tribes of Philistines, either in 
Egypt or on the eastern side of the border of 
Palestine. 

At the commencement of the Book of Exodus we 
are told that Joseph died, and all his brethren, and all 
that generation; that the Israelites multiplied and 
became very powerful; and that there arose up a new 
king over Egypt which knew not Joseph, and that he, 
finding the Israelites more and mightier than his own 
people, lest they should join with his enemies, 
enslaved them, and endeavoured to weaken them by 
subjecting them to harsh and rigorous servitude. ‘The 
Israelites being more and mightier than his own 
people, Pharaoh feared war in the land, (probably 
with the Shepherds,) and the consequent escape of 
the Israelites. This deserves especial notice, and is, 
in my opinion, a sufficient proof that there were then 
contemporary dynasties in Egypt: the Israelites were 
more and mightier than his own people; not than all 
the Egyptians. It is evident that the oppression 
commenced, at earliest, eighty years after Joseph had 
become governor of Egypt; and that it was com- 
menced by a king who was not ruler of a great and 








powerful nation, but only of a portion of the Egyp- 
tians, and whose possessions lay in Lower Egypt. 
This, it appears to me, can only be said with refer- 
ence to the eighth dynasty, which (as already shown) 
commenced about the time assigned by Dr. Hales to 
Joseph’s death, succeeded the Shepherd-kings in 
their Memphite dominions, and was, undoubtedly, 
not so powerful as its Theban and Shepherd con- 
temporaries. 

It was probably about the time of the commence- 
ment of the oppression that the Israelites became 
corrupted by the Egyptians, and, although undoubtedly 
with many exceptions, adopted their idolatry, (see 
Josh. xxiv, 14, and Ezek. xx. 5, and seqq.) Some time 
after the commencement of the oppression, Moses 
was born, and from his birth to the Exodus (a period 
of eighty years), we have a connected history of the 
Israelites, which affords us further means of ascer- 
taining to what dynasty the oppressors belonged. 
The Pharaoh, whose daughter adopted Moses, appears 
to have reigned at least forty years after the birth of 
Moses, (comp. Ex. ii. 11, and seq., with Acts vii. 23, 
and Heb. xi. 24—27;) and he, or his successor, died 
at the time that Moses was sent from Midian, (Ex. 
ii. 23—25, and iii. 7—10;) and the Pharaoh of the 
Exodus undoubtedly did not reign more than about 
one year. I say that the Pharaoh of the Exodus 
reigned undoubtedly not more than about one year; 
for, although his being drowned in the Red Sea is not 
expressly mentioned by Moses, it is so mentioned in 
the 136th Psalm, and I hold all the books of the Bible 
to be equally true. Further, it should be observed, 
that the capital of the Pharaohs who oppressed the 
Israelites, or, at al] events, their royal residence, was 
on the river; and the duration of their rule, from the 
commencement of the oppression until the Exodus, 
was, at most, one hundred and forty-four years, and at 
least eighty. All these circumstances afford addi- 
tional reasons for concluding that these Pharaohs 
belonged to the eighth dynasty, (of the monarchs of 
which we unfortunately do not possess the names,) a 
dynasty that reigned at Memphis, lasted one hundred 
and forty-six years, and ended about B.c. 1649, the 
very year before Hales’s date of the Exodus; so that 
a small error in our computation, or in Hales’s, or in 
Manetho’s dates, would reduce the Exodus and the 
conclusion of the eighth dynasty to the same year. 
This I consider a remarkable confirmation of Hales’s 
chronology, as well as of my deductions from Manetho 
and the monuments. 

In the year of the accession of the Pharaoh of the 
Exodus, Moses was sent, by Divine command, to 
lead the children of Israe] out of Kgypt; and his 
commission was effected during that year, after the 
Egyptians had been severely punished for their 
cruelty to the Israelites, by the ten plagues, the last 
and greatest of which was the destruction of their 
firstborn. From a notice of the ten plagues in the 
78th Psalm (verses 12, 43, and seqq.), it might be 
inferred that the oppressors of the Israelites were kings 
of Zoan, or Tanis; but, as Manetho gives us no Tanite 
dynasties prior to the twenty-first, and as such strong 
reasons have been already adduced to prove that 
the oppressors were of the eighth dynasty, we can only 
conclude that the kings of this dynasty (the eighth) 
at that time made Tanis, or a cityin its neighbourhood, 
their royal residence, that by fixing their abode 
among the Shepherds and Israelites, they might be 
enabled to repress any insurrections with greater 
ease. After the ten plagues, the Israelites left Egypt 
by way of Rameses, Succoth, Etham, and Pi-hahiroth, 
near which last place, Pharaoh and his host pursuing 
them, were overwhelmed in the Red Sea. 

We are told that when the Israelites went out of 
Egypt, “a mixed multitude went up also with them” 
(Ex. xii. 38), as our translation reads it; but it 
should be translated, “ Many Arabs also went up 
with them.” Hence we may conclude that some of 
the Shepherd tribes went up out of Egypt with the 
Israelites. ‘They appear to have been roving tribes 
of Shemitie or Hamitic origin, of mixed race. 
Whether they belonged to the first or second race of 
Shepherds, does not appear certain: probably they 
belonged to both, but principally to the first, since 








that race (the rulers of which composed Manethos 
15th dynasty) was subverted by the 8th of the 
Memphites. These Arabs accompanied the Israelites 
at least to the frontiers of Canaan, as we learn in the 
Book of Numbers (xi. 4), they longed for flesh, like 
the Israelites at Taberali. Probably these Arabs con- 
tinued with the Israelites until they reached the 
wilderness of Paran, when the spies were sent out, 
They may have been some of those Egypto-Pheenician 
tribes who settled about this time in Palestine, along 
the coast of Tyre, and the neighbouring cities, and 
colonized the coasts of Asia Minor and Greece; and 
this supposition is strengthened by our finding that 
some of the Greeks were, according to their own 
account, descended from Arabs, as I have already 
mentioned, 

Let us now examine Manetho’s narrative of the 
Shepherd-Exode, as preserved by Josephus, After 
giving an account of the Shepherd-invasion, and of 
the kings of the 15th dynasty, &c., as already noticed, 
Manetho goes on to tell us that the kings of the fif- 
teenth dynasty and their successors, ruled over Egypt 
for the space of about 511 years ; and that when this 
period had elapsed, the kings of the Thebaid and of 
the rest of Egypt made an insurrection against the 
Shepherds, and that a great and long war was waged 
between them, until, at last, a king called Mis- 
phragmuthosis drove them out of all Egypt, except 
their stronghold of Avaris. He then proceeds to 
relate that Thummosis, the son of Misphragmuthosis, 
endeavoured to take the place by siege, blockading it 
with a force of 480,000 men; but finding that he 
could not take it, he made atreaty with the Shepherds, 
that they should leave Egypt unmolested, for what- 
ever country they desired. And in consequence of 
this treaty, as he tells us, the Shepherds left Egypt 
with their families and possessions (or flocks), in 
number not less than 249,000, and went into Syria, 
but fearing the power of the Assyrians, who then 
ruled Asia, they built, in Judea, a city sufficient to 
contain their multitudes, and called it Jerusalem. 

I have here given Manetho’s narrative, without 
much abridgment, because of its great importance, 
and the difficulties which, at first sight, it presents. 
Tt might be concluded from this statement of Manetho, 
that the Shepherd-war began after the conclusion of 
the 511 years of rule; so that the whole period from 
the accession of Salatis to the expulsion of the 
Shepherds was (511-++the period of along war) much 
more than 511 years. The commencement of the 
great and long war probably dates from about the 
accession of Ames, the first king of the 18th dynasty, 
B.c. 1568. 

It has been considered certain that Ames, the 
Amos, Amosis, or T'ethmosis, of Manetho’s lists, was 
the Pharaoh who expelled the Shepherds, because 
Manetho, as cited by Josephus, tells us that Teth- 
mosis reigned twenty-five years and four montlis 
after he had expelled them. But Manetho tells us 
that the king who expelled them was Thummosis or 
Thuthmosis, the son of Misphragmuthosis ; and we 
find these two kings as the sixth and seventh of the 
eighteenth dynasty in the transcripts of Africanus and 
Josephus, and as the fifth and sixth in that of 
Eusebius, for their hieroglyphic names can be easily 
identified. Some, however, insist that Misphragmu- 
thosis is a corruption of the name of the father of 
Ames or Amosis, Unfortunately, we cannot identify 
his hieroglyphic name; but the name of the first 
monarch of the eighteenth dynasty can only be read 
Ames, and not Thothmes or Tethmosis. Hence we 
may reasonably infer that the carelessness of a 
copyist had substituted Tethmosis for Amos, oF 
Amosis, in the copy of Manetho, of which Josephus 
made use, and that this induced Josephus to place 
the Exode of the Shepherds in his reign, in his 
anxiety to place that event as early as possible. On 
these grounds I consider it as a fact beyond the 
reach of doubt, that Manetho placed the Shepherd- 
Exodus in the reign of the Thothmes IV. of the 
monuments, the Tethmosis, Thuthmosis, Thummosis, 
or Thmosis of Manetho. It is scarcely necessary to 
mention that these four names are mere variations, 
applying to one and the same king; and the same 
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may be said respecting Misphragmuthosis, Alis- 
phragmuthosis (AALS. for MIZ.), Mephramuthosis, 
and Misparmuthosis. 

To this view of the case there is, indeed, one ob- 
jection, which appeared to me at first an almost in- 
superable difficulty. This is, that Misphragmuthosis 
(Thothmes III.) and Amenoph II., his successor, 
who does not appear in Manetho’s lists, and Thum- 
mosis (or Thothmes IV.) made foreign wars and con- 
quered foreign countries, at least as far as Mesopota- 
mia, as all are agreed. But this objection I consider 
completely removed by the following facts:—Ist, In 
the time of Sethee I., (a successor of Thothmes IV.) 
the Canaanite border extended nearly as far as Thmuis, 
which is near the Tanitic branch, on the eastern bank 
of which Avaris lay.* 2dly. The Shepherds again 
gained possession of their old city Avaris and the 
neighbouring country, and were expelled from it by 
Sethee I., as will be soon shown from the monuments. 
3rdly. The Shepherds again occupied their ancient 
territory (as well as all Egypt) for thirteen years, in 
the reign of Amenophis of the 19th dynasty, accord- 
ing to Manetho. 4thly. In the time of Joshua 
(Josh. xiii. 1—3,) the Philistine dominions extended 
from Shihor, the Nile (probably here the Pelusiac 
branch,) to Ebron, northwards. 

These facts I consider sufficient to satisfy the most 
sceptical; and I may add to them, that the country 
between the Tanitic and Pelusiac branches has been 
inhabited by tribes of nomadic Arabs from the earliest 
times to the present day. Consequently, we may con- 
clude that the Egyptians made a treaty with the 
Shepherds towards the commencement of the time 
when they began to make foreign wars, to keep them 
within certain bounds; or that they never made a 
foreign expedition without leaving behind them a force 
sufficient for the protection of Egypt. While Egypt 
was divided into several kingdoms, the Shepherds 
were unable to retain possession of the whole country 
for any great length of time; therefore, when it had 
become united under one head, as it undoubtedly was 
in the times of Thothmes III. and Amenoph II., a 
foreign expedition might have been made, and, at the 
same time, a sufficient force might have been left be- 
hind to overawe the Shepherds ; several parallel cases 
might be cited from Roman history, especially during 
the Punic wars. 

From these considerations we must conclude, that 
after the Shepherds had ruled over Egypt more or 
less for about 511 years from the accession of Salatis, 
the kings of the Thebaid and of the rest of Egypt 
commenced that long war which terminated in the 
expulsion of the foreigners. And here I must remark, 
that there are strong reasons for concluding, from the 
monuments, that the contemporary dynasties did not 
terminate until the time of Amenoph I., the Ameno- 
phis or Amenophthis of Manetho, and third king of 
his eighteenth dynasty, but this, as well as the con- 
sideration of the year in which the Shepherd-Exodus 
took place, will be fully noticed hereafter. 

The circumstances of the Shepherd-Exodus, as 
narrated by Manetho, have given rise to the idea that 
the Shepherds were the children of Israel, merely 
because Manetho tells us that they went into Judea 
and built Jerusalem. From the Bible-narrative of the 
period from Joshua to David, we learn that Jerusalem 
was ruled by an Amorite king in the time of Joshua 
(Josh.x. 1—3, &e.), but inhabited by Jebusites (Josh. 
xv. 63), that Joshua defeated the king, but apparently 
did not take the city. It was afterwards captured by 
the tribe of Judah (Judges i. 8), who did not prevent 
the Jebusites from continuing to inhabit it with the 
Benjamites (Id. v. 21). In David's time it was in 
the hands of the Jebusites, who had regained it in the 
interval. _ Hence we might suppose that between the 
times of its conquests by Judah and David, the Shep. 
herds conquered, fortified, and rebuilt it. From this, 
and the whole of the Shepherd-history, it is obvious 
that the Israelites cannot have formed any dynasty of 
Shepherds. alls 

In the latter part of this paper I have deviated from 
my original plan, that I might not interrupt the 





* The Bubastite and Tanitic branches are the same. 





regular order of the account of the Shepherd-sojourn 

in Egypt, by commencing an examination of the 

chronology and history of the eighteenth and nine- 

teenth dynasties. The two subsequent Shepherd- 

wars, already alluded to, will be noticed in their pro- 

per places. REGINALD SruarT Poorer. 
Cairo, April, 1849. 





BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
May 30th.— Council Meeting.—Three new associates 
were elected. Communications were received from 
Mr. Burkitt, on the discovery of a richly ornamented 
coffin lid of the thirteenth or fourteenth century, in 
the churchyard of Wootton, Beds; and from Mr. 


Baigent, on the discovery of mural paintings in the - 


church of St. Cross. Some of these were of a 
very interesting description, but Mr. Baigent feared 
they would be re-whitewashed, An account of the 
recent discoveries made by Mr. Bland at Hartlip 
was also laid before the Council, together with draw- 
ings in illustration. Mr. Humphrey Wickham com- 
municated a detailed account of a Roman sepulchral 
interment, discovered about three quarters of a mile 
south-east of Hoo Church, on the Medway. It con- 
sisted of a group of urns and vases of various kinds, 
sizes, and shapes; but the chief interest attached to 
the discovery is, that the place where they were found 
is now overflowed at spring tide, and Mr. Wickham 
calculates that at least four feet of the earth had 
accumulated from deposits left by the tide since the 
vessels were placed in the ground. “Mr. Crofton 
Croker submitted to the meeting various communica- 
tions respecting the annual Congress to be held at 
Chester during the week commencing on the 30th 
July next. Some embarrassment in the final arrange- 
ment of the proceedings was experienced by the 
adjustment of a visit to Liverpool during the week, 
which had been urgently pressed on the Association 
by the Rey. Dr. Hume, and the representations made 
by Mr. William Ayrton, on behalf of the Local Com- 
mittee, but after considerable discussion it was de- 
cided that the Association should visit Liverpool on 
Thursday the 3rd August, if no unanticipated local 
difficulty presented itself; and papers in illustration 
of the progress on that day were promised by Messrs. 
Waller and Roach Smith. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK. 
y—Ge phical, (Lieut. E. M. Leycester, Remarks 
St the Island of Santorin or Thera—in continuation), 


Mond, 





p.m. 
Tuesday—Medical and Chirurgical, 83 p.m.—Civil Engi- 
neers, 8 p.m.—Zoological, 9 p.m.—Syro-Egyptian, 73 p.m. 
Wednesday—Geological, 84 p.m.—Literary Fund, 3 p.m. 
—Royal Botanic, (Promenade,) 34 p.m.—Archeological As- 
sociation, (Council,) 84 p.m. 
Thursday—Royal, 84 p.m.—Antiquaries, 8 p.m.—Royal 
Society of Literature, 4 p.m.—Numismatic, (Anniversary,) 


p.m. 
Saturday—Asiatic, 2 p.m. 








FINE ARTS. 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 

No. 7, “M. Guizot,” V. Mottez. The likeness is 
confirmed by Mr. Durham's bust in the Sculpture 
Room. 

No. 22, “ Prince Metternich,’ H. W. Phillips, 
presents the close resemblance of another eminent 
statesman, and the artist has also given us “ Lamar- 
tine,” 442; “ Hermione,” 469; and “ Octavius Smith, 
Esq.,” 487, all very creditable to his talents. 

No. 39, “Interior of an English Cottage ;” 475, 
“Grandmother,” G. Hardy. Very like truth, and 
very promising productions. 

No. 54, “Portrait of Mrs. Fraser,” E. Dubufe. 
Suppose a Metzu or Terberg of the life size, and 
there is a pretty accurate idea of this Vandyck- 
looking whole length. The head is feminine and 
elegant, and the softness of the penciling in the pink 
dress and rest of the costume belongs to a style of 
much beauty. The foremost of our artists may do 
well to study the qualities of this specimen by a 
foreign hand. 

No. 92, “Tourists in the Tyrol,” J. J. Chalon, 
R.A. A picturesque and pleasing reminiscence of 














Swiss scenery; touched with those effects which the 
artist’s skill and experience are so sure to add to his 
chosen subjects. 

No. 120, “ Portrait of the Infant Son of T. K. 
Hervey, Esq.,” F’. Stone, appears in its high estate 
to be a pleasing child’s head; but 286 is the artist’s 
sample for this season. It represents a fashionable 
musical party, and is finished in Mr. Stone’s easy, 
agreeable, and consistent manner, as regards grace 
and colour. 

Nos. 132, 152, 326, P. Williams. Italian genre 
pieces from the artist at Rome. The first two are de- 
votional, “ Mothers and Children;” but the last is 
more elaborate, and exhibits more decidedly the meri- 
torious qualities of the artist. “ The Fountain at Mola 
di Gaeta,” (a famous spot at present,) is a charming 
scene of peasant women drawing water, and bearing 
it off in their picturesque costume, and on their 
classic heads. The tone of colour is exceedingly 
pleasing, and every part carefully finished. 

No. 177, “The Chevalier Bayard Wounded at 
Brescia,” J. C. Hook. The head of the principal 
figure, bearing a distant resemblance to the portraits 
of Francis I., is well conceived, and his attitude, 
lying wounded, and with little of his armour removed, 
combines the physically weak with the martially 
heroic, though the figure is more delicate than 
stalwart. ‘The attendant damsels are befitting the 
age of chivalry, in which such characters preceded 
the Sisters of Charity, The whole is laudable in 
composition and colour, and the effect, if more graceful 
than forcible, is nevertheless not deficient in firmness 
of form and harmony of tone. No. 382, “ Othello’s 
First Suspicions,” is expressive of the passions which 
agitate the parties, the incipient jealousy of the 
Moor, and the fearful incredulity and wonder of 
Desdemona. No. 517, “ Bianca Capella,” does not 
diseredit the same pencil, and displays a similar 
degree of characteristic feeling. 

No. 263, “ Hunt the Slipper,” I’, Goodall. The 
ticklish game is in full play, and full of its notorious 
frolic and fun. The elders under the shade of a tree, 
which contrasts them with the youth in the sunshine, 
affords at the same time scope for the artist to produce 
two very different pictorial effects, yet naturally com- 
bined to point an interesting moral to the merry 
scene. The slipper of the juvenile sport, and the 
slipper of the aged Pantaloon, have a division between 
them. We are not quite satisfied with the colouring. 

No. 269, “ Lear and Cordelia,” H. Le Jeune, The 
artist treats the subject after a classic manner, which 
is hardly consistent with the “ primeval” British king 
and age. There is nevertheless mind in the concep- 
tion. The blighted father, the sorrowing daughter, 
and the baffled leech, are well grouped, and form an 
artistic ensemble. 

No. 284, “ Drawing for the Militia,” J. Phillip. 
The scene is crowded with the results of the im- 
portant ballot which took place somewhere in the 
reign of the 3d Geo. Rex. ‘The recruits are being 
prepared for their new military life, and the whole is 
skilfully varied, and mixed with traits of considerable 
humour. 

No. 311, “ Isabella,” J. E. Millais. The subject 
is from Keats, where Isabel's love falls on one of 
lower degree, and disappoints the expectations of her 
two brothers and family. This painting does for 
early art in Italy, particularly Florence, what we see 
so much of in other quarters with reference to old 
German models. And it is a very clever copy of that 
ancient style, in almost every feature. The human 
actors are distinctly expressed, and the story is well 
made out. The drawing, also, is generally good, 
and, at any rate, nothing offends but one Gothic limb 
in the centre. The absence of perspective and 
wrial distance is of a piece with the original school 
which is imitated, and the very formality of the im- 
pasting and distribution of the forms, carries us back 
to the period of aspiring but imperfect art. 

No. 324, “Rienzi Vowing to Obtain Justice for 
the Death of his Brother,” &c., W. H. Hunt. We have 
here another example of imitation of the style of 
Italy, whilst art was advancing to its highest pitch of 
excellence. It is extremely well done ; but again we 
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would inquire why, when we have got to a superior 
degree of execution, we should go back to the school 
out of which the nearer approach to perfection sprung. 
Why should we take a comparatively ill-written 
MS. or obscure black-letter for our model, when we 
ean have the most beautiful writing and the clearest 
text? We pause for a reply, and are inclined to 
consider these efforts as retrograde and waste of 
talent. 


EXHIBITION. 


Sketches and Studies from Nature, by English 
= Painters. 

At Mr. Hogarth’s Gallery, this extremely interesting 
and valuable collection, of no fewer than 235 draw- 
ings, and four pieces of sculpture, are now exhi- 
bited. As, like Rembrandt's etchings, the first thoughts 
of many artists, ancient and modern (including the 
greatest masters), have ever been held in high esti- 
mation, it is impossible to speak of this Gallery ex- 
cept in almost enthusiastic terms. At any rate, it 
has much delighted us ; and one of the main sources 
of our pleasure is the sight of our most admired 
favourites in particular branches of art sporting as it 
were into other regions ; the landscape painter dash- 
ing into genre, the genre sweeping off into landscape; 
the poetical trying his hand on stil life; and the 
sacred amusing bimself with a bit of grotesque. There 
are specimens of the majority of the best of the Bri- 
tish school among this ample list, of the past as well 
as the present generation. There are Bunbury, De 
Loutherbourg, Paul Sandby, Wheatley, Wilson, G. 
Chambers, Gainsborough, Morland, Mortimer, Ibbot- 
son, Hopner; there are Laurence, Stothard, Wilkie, 
Liverseege, Howard, J. Varley, Constable, Hilton, 
Collins, whom we have more recently lost ;—and 
there are, happily, still preserved to us Turner, Stan- 
field, Roberts, Landseer, Uwins, Etty, Jones, Leslie, 
Mulready, Webster, Cattermole, Frost, Redgrave, 
Harding, Lee, Creswick, Stark, Pickersgill, Prout, 
Pyne, Nesfield, Cristall, Burnet, Ward, Lance, 
Fraser, A. Johnston, Branwhite, Fielding, Hayter, 
Dewint, Cox, Kidd, and others in every class of art, 
who do honour to our day, and ably sustain the 
national reputation. We have observed no order in 
writing their names: they appear, like their produc- 
tions on these walls, in bright confusion, and we 
can only promise visitors that they will not be dis- 
appointed. On the contrary, the lovers of original 
conceptions and inchoate ideas will find almost end- 
less variety to interest them; and hours of most 
agreeable and useful study may be well and profitably 
spent at Mr. Hogarth’s. We abstain from particular- 
izing, as it would be invidious, without entering into 
the exhibition at great length. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

Paintings of W. Etty, R.A—The walls of the 
great room of this Society, in the Adelphi, and of the 
room adjacent, are covered with a collection of Etty’s 
paintings, as of Mulready’s last year. We can only 
say, now, that there is one blaze of splendour, and 
that this may truly be esteemed the apotheosis, by 
himself whilst living, of one of the greatest artists 
that ever adorned the English school. 


— 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
FRANCE. 





(From our own Correspondent.) 
Paris, Thursday, June 7, 1849. 
ALTHOUGH it cannot be said of the Revolution of 
February, that it has given birth to a new school of 
poetry, or even vivified those already existing, yet it 
has brought forth a very multitude of poetical pieces, 
of all degrees of pretension, and all kinds of merit 
and demerit. Addressed almost exclusively to the 
working classes, these productions naturally express 
their woes and their hopes, their hatreds and their 
sympathies. In this respect, they are, perhaps, of 
more importance to the statesman, politician, and 
journalist, than to the literary reviewer ; but even the 
latter will find in them much to interest, to lament, 





and admire. On the whole, however, I think the 
latter feeling will predominate; for though the reader 
may be pained at meeting with fierce excitations to 
bloodshed, like the Warseillaise, or with gross impreca- 
tions against the aristocracy and middle class, yet he 
will find in the great majoiity of pieces, and in those 
which are specially popular, sentiments which neither 
the Christian nor the philanthropist would disavow, 
expressed in language which is often of touching 
pathos, from its unaffected simplicity, and not unfre- 
qnently of great poetical fervour. And his interest 
will be peculiarly excited by the fact, that nearly all 
the pieces emanate from the pens of working men, 
or from those of persons who have constantly lived 
amongst and deeply sympathized with that class of 
the community. 

In the host of poetical revolutionary scribes, one 


specially remarked, by sungs for the ouvrier, the 
peasant, and the student. He has not only won the 
hearts of the toiling multitude, by the earnestness 
with which he has given utterance to their grievances, 
but has secured the favour of the upper classes by 
his moderation, and of the literary critics by the un- 
affected simplicity of his productions. All his songs 
have been set to music; and they are always solemnly 
sung at the banquets of the working men, and may 
be still more frequently heard in the workshop and 
the factory, accompanying the clank of the hammer 
and the din of machinery. His ‘Chant des Ou- 
vriers” is, I think, the best; it reminds one of Hood’s 
“ Song of the Shirt,” though not at all equal to that 
immortal poem.* 

Macready’s New York mob affair has created as 
much sensation here as in London; and the news- 
papers all, without regard to political opinion, have 
joined in denunciations of the Bowery ruffians. The 
theatrical journals, in particular, have been extraordi- 
narily severe. 

Lamartine is wholly absorbed in preparing for the 
press the new edition of his selected works, for which 
he has himself appealed for public subscriptions. It 
will comprise a selection of his principal parlia- 
mentary speeches, under the title 7’ribune Parlemen- 
taire. This volume is preceded by a long and 
eloquently written defence of his political career; 
and it winds up with a rather pretty—but, as applied 
to himself, perhaps, rather vain—illustration of the 
necessity of a man submitting to contemporary ca- 
lumny and neglect in order to gain immortality. A 
block of marble, he says, at which the sculptor was 
cutting and clipping, cried out that it was hurt. 
“ But,” said the sculptor, “ you are only a block, and 
I am cutting you into a statue that you may go 
down to posterity! Cannot you suffer a little for 
the sake of such a glorious transformation?” So 
with the man of genius; he is but the block of 
marble until calumny and insult have transformed 
him into the immortal statue. 

Partly to things political, which are of the greatest 
gravity, partly to the heat, which is so intense as to be 
truly dreadful, and partly to the cholera, which has 
increased to such an extent as to cause universal and 
most profound alarm—filling the streets with hearses, 
and carrying sorrow and desolation into hundreds of 
families—partly to these causes severally, and to all 
combined, the Parisian theatres have been brought to 
the very brink of ruin; and they are all jointly and 
severally deafening the ministers with appeal on 
appeal, and thundering at the doors of the National 
Assembly, for an immediate grant of public money 
to save them from the abyss of bankruptcy, or pre- 
vent them from being indefinitely closed. Between 
two and three thousand persons, at the lowest esti- 
mate, are, I believe, wholly dependent on the theatres 
for their subsistence and that of their families; and 
double, or thrice the number, are indirectly concerned 
in the prosperity of the playhouses. Hence the 
government and the Assembly can scarcely turn ¢ 
deaf ear to the prayers for relief. But, alas! faint 
hopes indeed are entertained that anything will be 
done ; for not only is the national exchequer scantily 








* We will insert it in next Literary Gazette. 


Pierre Dupont, a simple workman, has made himself: 





stocked, yet heavily drained, but it is feared that 
assistance to the poor players. wonld lead to the de. 
mand for the outstretching of a helping hand to poor 
artists and unfortunate authors—a numerous body of 
famishing and almost heart-broken wretches ; and, 
therefore, as it would not be easy to relieve all, it is 
probable that no attempt will be made to relieve any, 
Strange philosophy, however, and stranger Christianity 
that! Because all the good that is required cannot 
be done, to do none! 

The death of Lady Blessington has created a very 
painful sensation among the English community in 
this city, even among those who knew nothing of her 
exceptfrom her writings and her reputation as a beauty 
and as a femme desprit. To her personal friends 
her loss is irreparable. The President of the 
Republic, among others, is much affected at it, 
Lady Blessington had just taken possession of her 
new abode in the Rue du Cirque. 

The weekly list of new publications is again chiefly 
occupied with announcements of political and 
Socialist pamphlets, tracts, songs, &e. ; but it is with 
pleasure that I observe the titles of two or three 
“books that are books ”—an additional volume of 
the Encyclopedia of the Nineteenth Century, another 
of Capefigue’s Society and Governments of Europe 
since the Full of Louis-Philippe, &c. Little as this 
is, it is at least an indication that literary enterprize 
is not dead, and that it only awaits the retuin of 
tranquil times, or of something approaching thireto, 
to resume its wonted activity. 

The journals announce that in pulling down an 
old house in the Marais a few days ago, a box was 
found containing a manuscript entitled Ma Con- 
Jession, and having every appearance of being the 
private life of the celebrated courtezan, Marian 
Delorme, written by herself. The story looks 
marvellously like what Irench journalists call a 
canard,—i. e., hoax; but nous verrons. The Con- 
fession is now in the press, and is to be published 
under the sanction of Méry, the poet. 

M. Philaréte Chasles, the best read man of France 
in English literature, bas written, in the Journal 
des Débats, along and able review on Macaulay’s His- 
tory, in which he adds his eloquent voice to the chorus 
of eulogy which the work has drawn forth. But 
what, in Heaven’s name, can he mean by quoting the 
following, in the course of his observations, as a spe- 
cimen of the jargon: “que l’on parle encore devant 
le bane du roi: 

“Li defendant porta deux chivals ungovernables 
en un coach, et improvide incaute et absque,” Ke. 

It is just possible, though not probable, that some 
such abominable compound may be employed by the 
courtsin the Channel Islands ; but “before the Court of 
King’s Bench”—impossible ! 

In a letter from Rome it is stated, that on the in- 
vestigation of the papers of the Holy Office, by order 
of the Republican Government, it was found that the 
officials had made away with a great many of bisto- 
rical importance, among others, those relative to the 
persecution of Galileo, and the reformation in Eng- 
land. 











SEETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
In our No. 1688, May 26, 1849, page 401, we gave 
asuccinet account of the original propositions and 
circumstances which led to the foundation of tle 
Royal Geographical Society, and we claimed for the 
brothers J. H. and William Huttmann, the merit of 
having suggested the institution to us, and for the 
Literary Gazette the indisputable right of baving 
first brought the design into public notice and con 
sideration. Within the fortnight, a letter from Mr. 
Britton in the Builder, and another able periodical 
publication of 1817, have challenged us, and givel 
other versions of this matter. But they do not affect 
our statement at all. They are posthumous. We 
have no wish to deny the pretensions of either. 
They are most welcome to the honours which they 
covet, such as they are; for after all, there ca? 
be no doubt that when similar institutions existed 
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Paris and Florence, the establishment of something 
of the same kind must have been the talk of the 
seamen, travellers, and literati of England. But it 
comes to the point: who was the first in the field to 
lay down the outline and indicate the expediency of 
such a Society ? 


oe } are things that winna ding, 


An’ dar’ na be disputed. 

May 24th, 1828, in allusion to a letter from Mr. 
J. H. Huttmann, the Literary Gazelte, No. 592, 
contained the following paragraph :— 

“With regard to the hint that a Geographical Society 
would be an excellent institution in England, we perfectly 
agree with our correspondent. It is a great desideratum 
among our literary and scientific associations. Our nu- 
merous travellers returning home would continually bring 
novelty and information ; and the meetings could not fail to 
be of the most agreeable and instructive kind. We are per- 
suaded that it only needs three or four active and influential 
persons to originate such a plan, in order to ensure its per- 
fect success. A branch Topographical Society for the culti- 
vation of the topography of the British isles, would, in our 
opinion, be a valuable addition to, or rather component part 
of, any institution of this description. We trust to see this 
matter taken up by efficient hands.” 

Nothing can be more explicit: and, September 
20th, of the same year, we literally headed a letter 
from Mr. W. Huttmann, * Geographical Society pro- 
posed,” (see No. 609); and giving the plan after- 
wards closely adopted. 

We might call it ridiculous to contest this priority 

upon loose grounds of conversation and private in- 
tercourse. The thing is not to be treated as a dis- 
covery, but, quantum valeat, who brought it forward 
for public consideration? The Literary Gazelle in 
the year 1828, and the Literary Gazette in 1850, 
when the design took its tangible form. Mr. 
Baily’s dinner-party, out of which the laudable efforts 
of Mr. Britton emanated, took place on the 12th of 
April, 1830; and Sir John Barrow’s biographer truly 
dates his crowning exertions—which, in fact, made 
the thing, and gave it a local habitation and a name 
—May 24, of the same year, 1830. Previous to that, 
the prospectus from the former party was reviewed in 
the Literary Gazette of May 8, 1830. With the 
difference between the two, we do not care to have 
any,say. Itis but fair to presume that individuals 
of their class had their attention called to the subject 
by what had appeared in the Gazette months before ; 
and we fancy that Barrow was rather annoyed by the 
appearance of a favourite project, which he had for 
some time entertained, being ravished from his hands. 
Sotheby, to whom he attributes the invention, was a 
constant ally of the Lilerary Gazette; so he might 
have had the suggestion at second hand from him, 
aud been leisurely working upon it in his mind, 
when startled into activity by the results of Mr. 
Baily’s post-praudial movement. This, we fancy, is 
the key to the unpleasantness which fell out, on the 
occasion when Mr. Britton and his distinguished 
friends made their overtures for co-operation to the 
Secretary of the Admiralty. He repudiated, with no 
gentle grace, and became a or the founder, as we hav 
recorded. , 

But in all this there is not a syllable to impugn 

the position of the Literary Gazette and the Messrs. 
Huttmann, inasmuch as 1830 cannot supersede or 
antedate 1828. [Q.E.D. The Literary Gazette first 
publicly proposed the plan, and advised the formation 
of the Royal Geographical Society in May, 1828.] 
Tn our statement, we asked for twenty years ago— 
it ought to have been twenty-one; but when one 
questions a veteran like Barrow, only lately taken 
from us, and another like Britton—thank Heaven ! 
still spared to his many friends—a year or two seems 
nothing, except in the origination of a great national 
Institution,—and one, let us add, of which we augur 
much more usefulness and fame now that Captain 
Smyth presides over it. 





PRINTERS’ ALMSHOUSES. 
Imrtatine the excellent example of the publishing 
trade, the printers, on Monday next, proceed to lay 
the Foundation-stone of their Almshouses at Wood 
Green, not far from Tottenham, Lord Mahon officiating 
98 President. The cost of the pleasant site was 





612/., and the building expenses are estimated at 
17751., gradually payable; and it is hoped that the 
amount may be raised without infringing on 11501. 
now invested in the Funds, and most desirable to be 
preserved and applied to the endowment of the 
institution. We rejoice to see from the published 
list that it-is patronized by such a phalanx of wealth 
and respectability among master printers and gentle- 
men connected with or friendly to literature, that we 
can hardly doubt of the success of this appeal. But 
we looked for many other names, and grieve to 
confess we could not find them where they certainly 
ought to be, and we trust (on and after Monday) 
will be. Our own long intercourse with the class of 
printers enables us to speak of them in terms of the 
highest commendation. Their labours are onerous, 
many of them by night as well as by day. Yet there 
is not a mechanical body in the metropolis more dis- 
tinguished by temperance and steady conduct. But 
besides the good qualities of sobriety and industry, 
they are to be noticed as superior to almost every 
other condition of operative life by their information 
and intelligence. The masses, in these respects, 
deserve everything that can be done to uphold and 
benefit them in the scale of society; and there are 
not a few individuals among the number who would 
do credit to any station, but who persevere in their 
humble course with the contentment of the lowliest 
workman. ‘That any such men should ever need the 
refuge of an Almshouse is a sorrowful prospect, but 
in the fluctuating reverses of a mercantile country 
like ours, there is no predicating to what the best, 
and apparently the most firm and stable, may be 
redneed. And there are accident, and disease, and 
failure through old age, impossible to be provided 
for, however great the anxiety to do so; and 
assuredly these casualties cry aloud for sympathy and 
succour from the thoughtful and the benevolent, who 
are blessed with the gifts of fortune, We shall look 
with strong expectations to the results of the 
interesting ceremony on Monday, 


THE ROYAL ETCHINGS, 

Tus case has, we believe, notwithstanding some in- 
dications of appeal and farther process on the part of 
Mr. Judge, been brought to a definitive conclusion. 
Sir J. K. Bruce pronounced judgment on Saturday, 
accompanied by some very severe remarks on Mr. 
Jasper Tonsett Judge, as having been guilty of “entire 
and undissembled dishonesty,” in buying at a low price 
from Middleton, and knowing the connexion between 
him and Brown, the property of which he had become 
possessed through frand and treachery. The sentence 
was, that Judge “ must substantially remain perma- 
nently under the prohibition under which he is now 
placed, and be placed under that further prohibition 
under which his co-defendant, Mr. Strange, is placed.” 

The catalogue is ordered to be destroyed, and the 
costs (as Judge appeared i: forme. pauperis) were 
left undecided. In Mr. Strange’s case, te previous 
proceedings are thus reported. The injunction granted 
against the defendants, restraining them from exhibit- 
ing, selling, or parting with the etchings executed 
partly by Her Majesty, and partly by his Royal 
Highness, was made perpetual. With regard to 
Strange, Her Majesty and the Prince felt it con- 
sistent with their duty to take a decree against him, 
without asking any costs against him, because he 
might have been misled by the statements or repre- 
sentations made to him. For Mr. Strange it was 
stated, that he willingly and respectfully submitted to 
such a decree, and admitted the liberality of the ad- 
visers of the Crown, in foregoing any pressure for 
costs, as it relieved him from the imputation which 
had rested on him. 





BIOGRAPHY. 
The Countess of Blessington.—The news of the 
sudden death of Lady Blessington at Paris, on Mon- 
day afternoon, was soon communicated to London, 
and gave a very painful shock to the numerous indi- 
viduals, especially those connected with literature 
and the arts, who entertained an affectionate attach- 





ment to this beautiful and gifted woman. In that 
class we must enrol ourselves, and say,-that few of 
the great human fatalities which have through long 
years tried our spirits by their unexpected occur- 
rence, and the emotions they excited, have been 
attended with more heartfelt pangs of sorrow than 
this lamentable close to the life of One possessed 
of the richest gifts of nature, and endowed with 
endearing qualities of no ordinary standard. Let 
those who think they are entitled to do so, cast 
the first stone at what may have been the real or im- 
puted errors of Lady Blessington; but there are 
many besides ourselves who knew and could appre- 
ciate the genuine warmth and goodness of her heart, 
her alacrity in succouring the lowly and oppressed 
who stood in need of help, her devotedness to the 
services of consanguinity and frieudship, her gentle 
manners and amiable disposition, her brilliant con- 
versation, her literary attainments, the charm she 
imparted to the society in which she moved as a de- 
lightful centre, and, in short, all the captivating 
attractions of her character, and they will bear 
witness, with us, to the fine attributes of a being 
(like all mortal beings imperfect, but yet) made to be 
esteemed and loved far above the common lot of her 
sex, most worthy as that sex is of the admiration and 
gratitude of Mankind. A thousand intellectual and 
happy days are associated in our mind with the dead 
form we remember so full of youth, and gaiety, and 
loveliness. And all this sunshine is darkened in a 
moment. Is it the doom of literary pursuits that 
they must end mournfully? Lady Blessington, from 
her position, with fortune, appeared to be one of the 
few exemptions from the too general rule; but even 
npon her reverses had lately fallen, and we doubt 
not that what medical science may call apoplexy, was 
the proximate, if not the immediate, result of a mor- 
tified and broken heart. The hotels of the Duchesse 
de Grammont and the Elysée palace, both enriched 
by reciprocal feelings of intimacy and regard, were 
insufficient to minister a remedy to the sufferings en- 
dnred; and the misery of looking to homeopathy for 
relief, was as if a mockery to disparage the sadness 
of the event. Lady Blessington dined with the 
Duchesse de Grammont on Sunday, and returned 
home apparently in her usual health, On Monday 
morning she was seized with the fatal disorder, under 
which she sank in a few hours. She was about fifty-four 
years of age, and, with increase of enbonpoint, pre- 
served a striking share of beauty to the last; though 
on the day previous to leaving Gore House for 
France, she looked jaded and careworn, and older by 
years than she did a very short period before. 

Lady Blessington’s literary career challenges un- 
alloyed approbation. She never penned a thought 
or a line which, dying, she could wish to blot. Her 
liveliest sallies and lightest productions all point to 
moral ends; she tenched foibles with the blow of a 
mouiters har te, and ouly vices ijurious to society 
with a pi:siug and reformatory whip. Her nature 
was kindness, and sweetly were the elements mixed 
up; and there were also the sure foundation of sound 
sense, and lessons received from experience and con- 
genial association with the master minds of the age. 
A more prudent and better adviser than Lady Bles- 
sington could not be sought or found on occasions of 
doubt, difficulty, or disagreement. Many distinguished 
persons have benefited by it, and with her counsels, 
when circumstances required, received the still more 
essential aid of her good offices and services, avail- 
able over a large circle of the most eminent men in 
power and station. 

As far as we can, we insert a list of her literary 
works, independently of the many annuals which she 
edited, and to which she contributed, together with 
her amiable nieces, the Misses Power, who were her 
companions to Paris, and must have endured the 
deepest affliction in the Joss of One ever so mater- 
nally kind and affectionate. Messrs. Longmans 
published “The Magic Lantern,” “Sketches and 
Fragments,” and “Tour in the Netherlands,” in 
1822; twenty-five copies were printed and given 
away of “ A Tour in the Isle of Wight,” in the same 





year; and (of course by the directions of Lady Bles- 
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sington) the same publishers paid 301. to the Irish 
Society out of the proceeds of “ Sketches and Frag- 
ments.” Mr. Colburn was the publisher of “The 
Idler in Italy,” and “ The Idler in France,” “The 
Lottery of Life,” “ Strathern,” and ‘ Conversations 
with Lord Byron.” And Mr. Bentley introduced 
“The Femme de Chambre,’ ‘“ Marmaduke Her- 
bert,” and the “Irish Repealers, or Grace Cassidy,” 
to their popularity. 

Lady Blessington had in hand before her death 
‘Fugitive Fancies,” a kind of sequel to the “ De- 
sultory Thoughts.” 

Sir Edward Thomason, whose death at Warwick, 
on the 29th ult., in his 80th year, is announced in 
the newspapers, was the founder of the great esta- 
blishment at Birmingham, where, for a long period, 
so many improvements were made in the manufac- 
ture of what are generally called Birmingham wares, 
and a very extensive trade in them was carried on. 
His copies from the antique, and the encouragement 
he gave to the arts in metallic, papier maché, and 
other productions, may be esteemed an early impulse 
in those branches, almost similar to the Wedgewood 
stimulus in the article of pottery. Sir Edward had 
long retired from business; and the Adelphi exhibi- 
tion shows that his designs have since been adopted 
on a larger scale, and with the advantages of thorough 
competition, though as yet there is “more cry than 
wool,” as far as utility and beauty are concerned. 

William Rae Wilson, LL.D., of Kelvin Bank, 
died on Saturday the 2nd, at South Crescent, Bedford 
Square, in the seventy-sixth year of his age. He 
was the author of Zravels in the Holy Land, and 
other publications, and jwas very zealously attached 
to literature and literary pursuits. We could not 
class him among the eminent of our contemporaries, 
but still he held a place of fair rank among the writers 
of the day, and was, we believe, in every respect a 
very estimable man. He had suffered a protracted 
illness, and months ago the hour of his departure had 
become merely a question of time. 








MUSIC. 

Her Majesty’s.—Don Giovanni, always a certain 
overflow, has drawn more than ordinarily large 
audiences to her Majesty’s Theatre on both nights of 
its representation. The great attraction was of course 
Alboni’s Zerlina. The part must be considered a 
great feat for a contralto, although the music does 
not involve any of the greater difficulties of the 
soprano voice. She gives the Balti Batti with 
wonderful sentiment and grace, and the La ci darem 
with equal effect. They both produce enthusiastic 
encores ; as does the opening duet with Masetto. 
Parodi and Giuliani, Lablache, Coletti, and Gardoni 
are included in the cast; and the whole opera may, 
without exaggeration, be pronounced magnificent. 
We see that the great Lablache takes his benefit 
next Thursday, when we are promised the Matrimonio 
Segreto with a very strong cast, and a new divertisse- 
ment, founded on a piquant adventure of the 
Taglioni—once intercepted by brigands on her way to 
Naples, and self-rescued by one of her magic pas. 

Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden—Persiani 
appeared on Thursday as the Countess in the Nozzi 
di Figaro, with Tamburini for the Count, and Grisi 
as Susanna. The music, we need not say, was given 
with perfect truthfulness, as far as these parts were 
concerned, but the novelty of the performance was 
Angri’s Cherubino (the music transposed to suit the 
register of her voice), which was capitally done ; she 
sang with great purity, and rendered Mozart’s text 
with strict fidelity. Marini’s Figaro was also an 
admirable performance. Many encores were elicited 
from a crowded audience, and the band (there is no 
such other in the world) and choruses came in for 
their share of the very general applause. 

German Opera, Drury Lane——On Monday, an 
opera, called Martha, or the Market of Richmond, the 
music by Flotow, and founded on a theme familiar to 
us in Balfe’s Maid of Honour, and in the ballet of 
Henrietta, was brought forward here by the German 
company with great success. There is much of 
vivacity and telling quality in the music, though the 








German composer has borrowed largely from English 
scores, and in one instance introduced an entire air 
(the Last Rose of Summer’—charmingly sung by 
Mlle. Romani, and encored) into his composition. 
The principal parts were sustained by Herren Karl 
Formes, Bahrdt, Kughler, and Mme. Marlow; the 
choruses were given with admirable precision and 
effect, and the piece was put upon the stage with the 
most minute attention to accessories and details. 
Its success was decided, and it will, we are sure, be 
one of the most attractive of the series of operas yet 
given. 

M. Jullien’s Monster Concerts—The first of a 
series of six concerts, on a scale of “ immensity” 
hitherto unknown in ihis country, was given at 
Exeter Hall, on the Friday evening of last week ; 
and though the success of the essay was indubitable, 
and the entertainment in every respect of the first 
order, it had the additional merit (an unfortunate one) 
of being greatly too long. M. Jullien has availed 
himself of all the instrumental talent in this country 
(and there is such a combination as only a revolu- 
tionized Continent could bring into peaceful Britain) 
to introduce this great musical reunion ‘to the public. 
That this endeavour may be crowned with every pos- 
sible success, we wish most heartily; for there are 
very few entrepreneurs (we are forced to use the 
word) who could have conceived or carried out so 
great an undertaking. On Friday we had Felicien 
David’s splendid descriptive ode-symphony, “The 
Desert,” finely recited by Mr. Vandenhoff; the tenor 
part sung by Mr. Sims Reeves, and the band playing 
and choruses singing almost to perfection. This 
was enough for a “ first part;”’ but more was to 
come in a “second” and a “ third” of miscellaneous 
character. We need only add, that amongst the in- 
strumental performers were Blagrove, Ernst, Halle, 
Sainton, Joachim, Moliqne, Vivier, Schuloff, Billet, 
Alexandre, and Mme. Stoepel; and amongst the 
vocalists, Mme. Anna Thillon, Milles. Romani, 
Nau, and Jetty de Treffz, Mrs. Macfarren, and 
Misses Miran, Lucombe, Birch, Dolby, Poole; with 
Pischek, Sims Reeves, Braham, and Whitworth ;— 
the greatest musical glutton could desire no more ; 
and we are fain to confess we almost thought it too 
much of a good thing. 








THE DRAMA. 
Haymarket.—The only novelty at this theatre since 
our last notice has been the revival of Macbeth, with 
new scenes and dresses, The public are already 
familiar with the performances of Mr. and Mrs. C. 
Kean, and Mr. Wallack, in the principal characters. 
Mrs. Kean received great applause in the sleep- 
walking scene; and Mr. Kean made most impression 
on the audience by the picturesqueness of his atti- 
tudes, and the fierce energy with which he did battle 
with Macduff in the concluding scene. The little 
part of Hecate was made unusually prominent by 
Miss P. Horton, although it seemed strange to hear 
from her music in which we have been accustomed 
toa bass or a barytone. There was a distinctive 
character in her representation which this lady never 
fails to give to the smallest part for which she is cast, 
and her fine voice was heard to great effectin Locke’s 
noble music. The effect of the performance is 
greatly enhanced by giving to the scenery and dresses 
a character of greater rudeness, more consistent with 
the manners of the period and the localities of the 
story than has hitherto been the case. This was 
striking in the arrangement of the banquet scene, 
where the attendance of a group of bards and the 
lighting of the vast vaulted hall by torches of pine, 
borne by the attendants, with the primeval nature of 
the decorations of the tables, assisted in carrying back 
the imagination to the earliest periods of Scottish 
history. The conventional tartans have been replaced 
by the more correct stripes, and the whole costume 
reformed, in consistence with the best authorities. 
The whole tragedy was well and carefully put upon 
the stage; but we think that some better arrange- 
ment might be made for the appearance of Banquo’s 
Ghost, which as done at present is more ludicrous 
than terrible. 


-blue sky forming the back-ground, 





Sadler’s Wells,—This theatre has closed its season, 
and the company, in a body, are, under the direction 
of Messrs. Phelps and Greenwood, doing “ business ” 
in the country. During the past week, they have 
been performing with great éclat at Windsor, and, we 
observe, are to appear at Brighton on Monday next, 
for a limited number of nights. We notice this 
matter as a feature in theatricals: so good a working 
company, by making its merits more widely known 
and appreciated, aud thus gaining honourable 
notoriety, must do much good to the profession, and 
we look forward to the time when the system of 
management which has been so successfully carried 
on at Islington may be introduced to a sphere more 
central to the play-going world. 

On Friday, the Ist, the Scenic Club gave one of 
their evenings at this theatre ; the performances con- 
sisted of the Merchant of Venice, Tom Noddy’s 
Secret, and Bombastes Furioso, all fairly performed 
for the entertainment of the friends of the gentlemen 
and lady amateurs. 








VARIETIES. 


Vauxhall Gardens. — Under new management, aud 
with great and liberal improvements in every depait- 
ment, these gardens opened for the season, with 
most auspicious weather, on Monday last. ‘The 
Italian walk has been opened at the end, carried by 
the back of the Waterloo ground, and the promenade 
extended entirely around the “ royal property.” On 
Monday, the entertainments without and within were 
most ample. Plenty of lamps and illumiuations, the 
brilliancy increased by the introduction of the electric 
light; a concert al fresco, with good singers, senti- 
mental and comic; several bands of music, pano- 
ramas and fireworks without. Young Hernandez, the 
most dare-devil horseman ever known, and worth all 
the price of admission to see; Auriol as grotesque, 
surprising vaulters, and female equestrians, within. 
All these furnished a very agreeable evening's amuse- 
ment, wound up by a dance or two, and supper, with 
good viands and fair wines. The prospects of Vaux- 
hall under the new réyime are cheering, and if carried 
on with the same liberality as on the opening night, 
there can be little doubt of a prosperous issue at the 
season’s close. 

Burford’s Panorama.—Yesterday, one of the best 
of Mr. Burford’s attractive panoramas was opened for 
private view. The subject is the Valley of Kashmir, 
and the artist has gone beyond himself in his treat- 
ment of the distances and atmospheric effects: they 
are marvellous. Mr. Selous has a group of figures 
in a corner of the picture (nearly all portraits of 
Indian celebrities of 1835), which may be classed as 
one of his most picturesque and successful efforts in 
this way ; but the whole panorama is far too good to 
be dismissed in a paragraph (all we have time to 
give it now), so we shall return to it in our nest 
number. 

Mile. Parodi.—A very charming life-size, half 
length portrait, painted by Mr. Newenham, of this 
accomplished singer and actress, in the character of 
Norma, has been on view at Messrs. Graves’. The 
moment chosen by the painter is when the priestess 
is pouring forth the plaintive “ Casta Diva,” and he 
has accomplished an admirable likeness. The white 
drapery is richly drawn, and the whole figure stands 
well out in the calm green of the sacred grove, the 
The subject 's 
altogether well treated, and the likeness und niable. 

Old Masters—At Messrs. Christie’s, to-day, there 
is a sale of old masters, well worthy the attention of 
amateurs. An extraordinary “ Minute Landscape, 
by an unknown artist, No. 6, is a great curiosity ; but 
the examples of the glories of nearly every famous 
Itelian school, besides Van Eyck, Rembrandt, Ru- 
bens, Poussin, Claude, and even our own Hogarth, 
Wilson, and Wilkie, will be found among those who 
adorn this collection. 

The British Institution, with a selection of ancient 
masters, was opened to view for the Royal Family 
yesterday, is on private view to-day, and on Monday 
or the public, 
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Sir John Franklin.—There is a report in the 
American papers that Captain C. Wilkes, whose ex- 
ploring expedition in the Antarctic regions is well 
known to the public, will be sent out as commander 
of one of the vessels in search of Sir John Franklin. 

The Fancy Sale on behalf of the Governesses’ 
Aged Asylum, at the Asylum, Kentish Town, on 
Tusday and Wednesday, following up the benevolent 
effort at Chelsea College last year, seems to have 
converted half of our peeresses and other ladies of 
rank into saleswomen and stall-keepers. People 
who are afraid to spend some money had better keep 
away; for who could resist purchasing from such 
fair traders, and for so humane an object ? 

Mr. Albert Smith announces in the preface to his 
tale of the Potileton Legacy (reviewed in our last), 
that he is about to visit the East, having earned, as 
he states, a lengthened holiday, by an unremitted 
literary labour of eleven years. His intention is not 
to write a book, although there is no doubt, we think, 
but that the results of his quick observation will 
come before the public in some shape or other on his 
return. His early medical education is in his favour, 
and heis just the sort of person to beimproved bytravel, 
seeing the world, and not a clique, and gathering ex- 
perience beyond the fuss of coteries. 

The Royal Asylum of the St. Ann’s Charity 
observes its anniversary on Wednesday, and an- 
nounces a goodly list of stewards to support Lord 
R. Grosvenor in the chair. This excellent charity 
endeavours to do that for children—orphans or not— 
who have been once in prosperity, and with this most 
benevolent object, it deserves such eulogy as we have 
elsewhere bestowed on an institution for succouring 
female distress among their elders. 

Improvements in the Highlands.—We learn from 
the Perthshire Courier of the 10th ultimo, that in 
Upper Strathearn, “a handsome and commodious 
court-house, surmounted by a spire and clock, and 
having underneath a lock-up for criminals, and a con- 
stable’s lodge, is to be erected forthwith on the site of 
the old jail in Crieff, from a design by G. Kennedy, 
Esq., architect, London. At the Court of Justices 
held in Crieff on the 3rd inst., spirit licenses were 
refused to all houses which had not been licensed 
during the previous year. It is manifest that the 
poverty, pauperism, and misery, as well as crimes, of 
our villages, are mainly owing to the abominable and 
degrading vice of intoxication. In Crieff alone, an 
incredible number of victims have been hurried there- 
by, during the last twenty years, to an untimely grave, 
and the greater part of these not of the poorest class 
either. While the justices are so anxious to repress 
drinking in public houses, let the clergy forget their 
denominational differences and jealousies, and unite 
to put down drinking in private houses, which has 
Imereased of late to an alarming extent, and that too 
on the Lord's day.” This is not the first time the 
rising genius of Mr. Kennedy has claimed our ap- 
plause ;* and we are glad to see it employed in the 
quarter where his father, under the auspices of Lord 
and Lady Willoughby, has done so much for the im- 
provement of the country-side, and the comforts of its 
population. These are steps in the right direction ; 
would that the length and breadth of the empire were 
traversed by them. At the Trossachs, of tourist delight, 
Mr. G. Kennedy has also just finished alarge addition 
to the inn, and almost made it anew building, capable 
of affording much more ample accommodations. The 
beauties of the scenery are enhanced by this congenial 
structure, and the Highland fare and rest from fatigue, 
80 highly appreciated, will not be the less relished in 
its renovated temple. 

Licensed Victuallers’ Asylum.—One day last week 
Prince Albert laid the foundation of the new (the 
ladies’) wing of this most meritorious establishment. 
The charity, indeed, well deserves the countenance 
of royalty, The ceremony went off with great éclat. 
Pa. United Service Institution has received 100/. 

m the Duke of Northumberland towards the fund 


for building a theatre for lectures, &c., as a part of 
the Institution, 
—eeaetee 
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Royal Botanic Gardens.—The show of American 


plants on Saturday was a brilliant one. Her Majesty, 
the Prince, and several of the royal children visited 
the gardens in the forenoon. ‘The weather was very 
favourable; and the display of hybrids, rhododen- 
drons, &c., splendid. 

Archeological Association.—It will be gratifying 
to our readers to learn that on Wednesday last the 
central committee of the Archeological Association 
resolved to visit Liverpool and the neighbourhood 
during the approaching congress at Chester. It is 
now twelve years since the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science met in this town; and with 
that single exception, no metropolitan society has 
honoured us with a visit, though our town is so 
accessible and so distinguished in many respects. 
The exact day of the visit will probably be Thursday, 
August 2nd; and the suitable points of re-union 
which naturally suggest themselves are Sefton Church 
and Speke Hall. We are confident that all classes of 
our townsmen, and especially the members of our 
Historic and other learned societies, will gladly do 
honour to their distinguished visitors, and appreciate 
the kind readiness that has been shown in the illus- 
tration of this part of the country.—Liverpool Chro- 
nicle. 

Mimosa, ov Flower Cornet.—This is a registered 
novelty, and one of those inventions or arrangements 
which the moment it is seen, the wonder is that it 
has not been in use for years, The unsightly trumpet 
converted into the “ ear-flower.” ‘The specimens be- 
fore us are flowers of the convolvulus—the stem the 
ear-tube—but with leaves not strictly natural; we 
are not, however, criticising a botanical representa- 
tion, but noticing the flower-cornet, which is to be 
worn, fixed with a spring under the hair or the cap. 
To all ladies who may be unfortunately deaf, this in- 
genious and tasteful adaptation of the ear-trumpet 
will be a great boon; the necessary aid to the defect 
cannot readily be detected in the ornamental head- 
dress. 

Sweet Oil of Turpentine. —The many useful 
purposes to which oil of turpentine is applied renders 
any improvement on it, which may correct its ‘un- 
pleasant or deleterious properties, of no small interest 
to many branches of trade, and even to domestic con- 
veniences. Thus the removal of grease-spots and 
other stains from our clothes by the application of an 
inodorous or sweet-smelling agent, instead of the old 
pungent article, is worthy of consideration; but the 
inventor of this composition ascribes to it other 
qualities of a desirable kind, such as improving the 
brilliancy of the artist's pallet, preventing the painter's 
colic, &c. &c. We wonld recommend its trial in 
other respects, and can vouch for its cleansing 
woollens, and even silks, from greasy accidents. 

Parian Cement.—The present rapidity of building 
operations rendering this invention a matter of in- 
terest, we were curious, after so wet a season, to ex- 
amine the experiments of which we made mention 
last autumn. The results were highly satisfactory ; 
the most important being that of walls through which 
the wet had penetrated, even after every other sng- 
gestive means of cure had been attempted. From 
these the old plaster was cut off, and covered with 
Parian cement, and, before three days had expired, 
were hung with delicately designed paper, which is 
now as beautiful and free from damp as it is possible 
to be. This quality, of rapid crystallization, setting, 
and closeness, hardness, durability, and polish, renders 
it of great consideration for building purposes. In 
the minutes of the governors of the Middlesex Hos- 
pital we find that “‘some of the walls have been 
finished with Parian cement—a most admirable im- 
provement upon the absorbing surface of the common 
plaster wall, as it must tend to prevent the spread of 
epidemics, as erysipelas, &c., since the surface is as 
glossy and smooth as a piece of marble.” The 
Messrs. Francis, the patentees, have erected a large 
vestibule at Nine Elms, where numerous proofs of its 
utilitarian and refined uses present themselves for ex- 
amination, and that of its economy of paint, two coats 
doing the same duty as three or four over the ordinary 
cement,—Morning Post. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


An Attempt to Prove Fleming on Papacy Incorrect, by an 
Enquirer, 2s. 6d. 

Brody’s Instructions to Executors, &c., twelfth edition, 8vo, 
cloth, 8s. 

Butler’s (Rev. W. A.) Sermons, Doctrinal and Practical, 8vo, 
cloth, 12s. 

Chadwick’s (J.) Use of Alcoholic Colour, 12mo, cloth, 


2s. 6d. 

Child’s (The) First History of Rome, by author of Amy 
Herbert, 12mo, cloth, 4s. 

Cotter’s (Rev. J.) Popular and Practical Discourses for the 
Times, 12mo, 6s, 

Crayford; or the Force of Influence, 2 vols., post 8vo, 15s. 

Family Herald, vol. 6, 4to, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Head’s (Sir Geo.) Rome ; a Tour of Many Days, 3 vols., 8vo, 
cloth, 36s. 5 

Heurtley’s (Rev. C. A.) Parochial Sermons Preached in a 
Village School, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 

Howell’s (J. W.) Unity of Nature, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Hubert’s (H. 8. M.) England in the Days of Wiclif, 12mo, 
cloth, 5s. 

Junes (T.) The Skin in Health and Disease, 8vo, cloth, 
8s. 6d. 

James’s (G. P. R.) Works, vol. 17, Gowrie, with appendix, 
second edition, 8vo, cloth, 8s. 

Kenyon’s (J.) Day at Twelve, with other Poems, post 8vo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Kingsmill’s (Rev. J.) Prisons and Prisoners, 12mo, cloth, 8s. 

Klattowski’s German Manual for the Young, third edition, 
12mo, cloth, 8s. 

—~ Self-Tuition, third edition, 12mo, cloth, 8s. 

Lyell’s (Sir C.) Second Visit to United States, 2 vols, 8vo, 
cloth, 18s. 

Mary’s Scrap-Book, by author of “ Wild Flowers and their 
Teachings,” 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Minchin’s (J. T'.) Sybil, a Soul’s History, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 

Oxford Pocket Classics : Homeri Llias, 18mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Pott’s (Ann) Sketches of Character, and other Poems, 12mo, 
cloth, 4s. 

Prichard’s (H.) Sermons, with Memoir, 12mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Scoffern’s (J.) Manufacture of Sugar, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Sketches by a Canadian, post 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

Smyth’s (G. L.) Ireland, Historical, vol. 3, 8vo, cloth, 


12s. 6d. 
Stephens’s (J.) Essays on Ecclesiastical Biography, 2 vols., 
8vo, 24s. 


Storr’s (Rev. F.) Family Preacher, 12mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
Stuart’s (Moses) Critical History and Defence of the Old 
Testament Canon, 8vo, 8s. 
Swain’s (Chas.) The Mind and other Poems, fourth edition, 
8yo, cloth, 21s. (Large paper, #1 11s, 64.) 
————- Dramatic Chapters and Songs, 8vo, cloth, 
15s. . 





—_—_——- English Melodies, foolscap, cloth, 6s. 
Testimony to the Truth, second edition, foolscap, eloth, 
4s. 6d. 





DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 


[This table shows the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.] 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

2 The deeply leerned and important character of one 
of the papers in this Gazette, i.c., the continuation of the 
Hore Egyptiacee, by Mr. Stuart Poole, induces us todefer Mr. 
Pfister’s interesting communication on Celtic coins, Aleph’s 
Hore Celticee, and other curious correspondence on literary 
antiquities. To this announcement we may add, that a 
small number of the monthly parts of the Gazette, for Jan- 
uary, February, March, April, and May, (so rich in infor- 
mation of this kind,) still remain in our office, and may 
be had by subscribers: but the supply is so limited, that we 
must advise a speedy application, by those who may wish 
to possess complete copies.—Ep. L. G. 

The communications respecting the Archeological pil- 
grimage from Newcastle, to investigate the Roman wall, the 
Gelt written rock, and the Scotch dike; and the report of 
the opening the large mound on the wall of Antinonus, bya 
party of antiquaries from Edinburgh, (which has turned out 
but unproductive,) and several other interesting letters, 
have reached us too late for attention this week. 

Returning MSS.—We are always obliged by communi- 
cations from Correspondents; but it is utterly impossible 
for us to return the articles sent, when not available: our 
friends should invariably keep copies, to prevent trouble 
and disappointment. 

Erratum.—At foot of third col., p. 416, for ‘“‘seven” read 
siz, and omit the name of Morley, and for “the remaining 
eight” read “the remaining nine,” and include the name of 
Maudslay in its alphabetical position. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE— 

Sig. LABLACHE has the honour t» inform the nobility, 
subseribers to the Opera, and the public, that his BENEFIT will 
take | args on Thursday next, June 14, when will be performed (for 
the first time these three years) Cimarosa’s chet-d’ceuvre, in two 
acts, entitled IL MATRIMONIO SEGRETO. Carolina, Mile. 
Parodi; Elisetta, Mme. Giuliani; Fivalma, Mile. Alboni; Paolina, 
Sig. Calzolari; Count Robinson, Sig. F. Lablache; and Geronimo, 
Sig. Lablache.—In the course of the evening will be presented a 
New Balict Divertissement, Episodique by M. Paul Taglioni, the 
Music by Sig Pugui, entitled LA PRIMA BALLERINA; or, The 
Ambuscade, The principal parts by Mile. ( arolina Rosati, Miles. 
Murra, T! ini, Julien, 1 A don, M. Charles, MM. 
Venefra, Gouriet, Di Mattia, and M. Paul Taglioni.—With other 
Entertainments in the Ballet Department, in whieh Mile. Marie 
Tagiioni, Mile. Petit Stephan, and M. Dor will appear.—Applications 
for Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets to be made at the Box-office of the 
Theatre, Opera-colonnade. 


PERA COMIQUE and FRENCH PLAYS, 
8ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. — Mr. MITCHELL respectfully 
announces that his BENEFIT will take place at this Theatre on 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, June 20th, on which occasion will be 
rv duced Rossini’s celebratea Opera, in two acts, LE COMTE ORY. 
ye characters by Mile, Charton, M. Octave, M. Couderc, aud 
M Zelger. In addition to which, M. Lafont (who will arrive from 
Paris expressly for the occasion), and Mme. Doche, will appear, for 
that aight only, ina POPULAR COMEDIE-VAUDBVILLE, Early 
application for Boxes and Stalls is respectfully solicited. 
Royal Library, 33, Old Bond Street. 











JULLIEN’S CONCERT MONSTRE and 
e CONGRES MUSICAL.—The FIRST of these Musical 
Fétes has been pronounced by the Amateurs, the Artists, and the 
entire I’'ress, to have been the grandest and most attractive Concert 
ever given in England. ‘The 8i#COND Performance wi:l take piace 
at EXETER HALL, on FRIDAY NEXT, June 15.00 which occasion, 
Felicien David's celeb d Ode Symphouie, “The Desert,” will be 
repeated. The Serond avd Third Parts of the Programme wil! be 
Entirely Changed, aud include Merensegrn’s Opera, The Prophete, 
now pertorminz in Paris with immense success. 
Pull Particulars will be duly announced, 
Parces:—Stalls, 10s, 6d.; Reserved Seats, 5s.; Western Gallery, 
2s. 6d.; W: stern Area, 1s, 
Tickets issued at Joruien and Co.'s, 214, Regent Street; and also 
to be had at the Principal Libraries and Musicsellers. 
In the Stalls and Keserved Seats, Evening Dress is requested. 














MEYERBEER’S OPERA, “ THE PROPHETE,” 
AT M. JULLIEN’S CONCERT MONSTRE, EXETER HALL, 
FRIDAY, JUNE 15. 


JULLIEN begs to announce that he has 

« succeeded in obtaining the music of Meye:beer’s chef- 
@euore “Tas PROPHETE,” now performing at the Grand Opera, in 
Paris, with unprecedented success. M. Jullien. who had the honour 
of first introducing to the British publie several works of importance, 
(amongst others, Rossini’s “ Stabat Mater,” in 1943.) is proud to an- 
noune, that he will again be the first to introduce the principal beau- 
ties of the “ Prophete.’ The Selection will include the Grand Intro- 
duction, the Chorus, “La brise est Muette,” the Anabaptistes’ 
“Canto Fermo,” “ Iterum ad salutares undas,” the Romanza, “ Ta 
pauvre mere,” sung by Madame Anna Thillon; the celebrated Duet- 
tino, pertormed by Herr. Kcenig and Mons. Arban (the first time hese 
eminent Artistes have performed together in public) ; ** dir de Ballet 
and Divertissement;” Valse, descriptive, “des Patineurs” (“the 
Skater's Valse"): *‘ The Mazurka; Tne Cavatina, sung by Madame 
Anna Thillon; “ Marche du Couronnement,” with the Military Bands 
and Organ Accompaniment ; the Grand Finate, “ Roi des Anges,” by all 
the Principals, the Grand Orchestra, the Three Choruses, and the 
Military Bands of the Royal Guards.—For further particulars see the 


Programme. 


OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS, Traratcar 
Squarne.—The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY 
is now OPEN.—Admission (from Eight o'clock till Seven), One 
Shilling. Catalogue, One Shilling. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 











” 

RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The GALLERY with a Collection of PICTURES by ANCIENT 

MASTERS and deceased BRITISH ARTISTS, including the TOWN 

COLLECTION of the EARL ot YARBOROUGH, will be OPLNED 

= Renee. the Lith instant, and continue OPEN daily from Ten 
ix. Admission, Is. J 


to Si , Is. 
GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 








4 EXHIBITION of PAINTINGS and 

STUDIES by W. ETTY, R.A., to promote the Formation of a 
National Gallery of British Art, will _ o on MONDAY, Jane 1, and 
will continue O every day, exce; hursday, the 14th instant. from 
9 till Dusk, at the SOCIETY ot ARTS, JOHN STREET, ADELPHI. 
Admission, 1s. each; Season Tickets, 5s. An impression of Mr. 
Etty’s i icture of “ Mercy i ding for the Vanquished,” eng dl 
by Mr. G. T. Doo, will be preseated to Subscribers of £1 1s. 








THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER COLOURS.—The FIFTEENTH ANNUAL EX.- 

—— <_-— Fst aged eh their Gallery, 
BRE! » near ST. , 

Nine o'clock till Dusk.—Admission, 1s. Catal a 





JAMES FAHEY, Sec. 





Qtunres and SKETCHES from NATURE 
by the most Eminent Bogish Artists.—A most interestin; 
selection of the above Works of Art is now daily on View at J. 


Hoeaarun’s, 6, Haymarket. Admission by Catalogue. 








A FLORAL and FANCY FETE will be held 

at the HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, on THURSDAY and 
FRIDAY, the 21st and 22nd of June, 1849, in aid of the ROYAL 
ASYLUM of ST. ANN’S SOCIETY, whieh, by voluntary contribu- 
tions, affords Howe, Clothing, Maintenauce, and Kducation to 
Children of those once in prosperity. 


PRESENT PATRONAGE. 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 
Her Majesty QUEEN ADELAIDE. 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of GLOUCESTER. 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of KENT. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 

Her Royal Highness the Duchess of CAMBRIDGE. 

Her Grace the Duchess of | The Right Hon. the Countess of 
Norfolk. | 


| Zetland. 
Her Grace the Duchess of | The Right Hon. the Lady Blanche 
| _ Balfour, 


Her Grace the Duchess of | The Right Hon. the Viseountess 
Leeds. Pa'merston. 

Her Grace the Duchess of | The Right Hon. the Viscountess 
Marlborough. Dungannon. 

Her Grace the Duchess (Dow.) | The Right Hon. the Viscountess 
ot Northumberland. Berestord. 


Her Grace the Duchess of 
Sutherland. 
~ Excellency Madame Van De 


The Right Hon. the Viscountess 
Combermere. 

| The Right Hon. the Lady Stanley. 

eyer. The Right Hon. the Lady Ashley. 

The Most Hon. the Marchioness | The Right Hon. the Lady Frances 
of Queensberry. Bouverie. 

The Most Hon. the Marchioness | The Right Hon. the Viscountess 
of Abercorn, Milton. 

The Moat Hon. the Marchioness | The Right Hon. the Viscountess 
of Drogheda. Jocelyn. 

The Most Hon. the Marchioness | The Right Hon. the Vi 


fon eee 


THE DIAGONAL RAZOR. 
W. DAY, PATENTEE, 353, STRAND, LONDON. 





The advantages of this Razor are—-Breadth at the Heel and Nar. 
rowness at the Point; the entire length of the blade is thus available 
at each stroke, and the upper lip may be shaved without fear of 
chopving; the weight of metal at the Be of the blade preveuts it 
becoming loose in the hacdle, and renders stropping (oltep a dan. 

rous operation) safe and easy; the blade lies perfectly flat to the 
ace, and the most tender skin is thus secure aga!ust cut or abrasion, 
Every Razor is made of the purest Damascus S‘eel, and is the most 
perfect instrament hitherto introduced for ease, security, and ra- 


pidity of use. 
W. Dar, 353, Strand. 





THE PLANTAGENET GUARD RAZOR. 


HE PLANTAGENET GUARD RAZOR 


can be used in bed, in the dark or in a raiway or moving 

carriage, or on ship-board, and will with ease, satety, and expedition 
9 remove the beard without the possibility of cutting the 
skin. 

Descriptive particulars and testimonials sent poet free. 

Every razor made of the finest tempered steel. and warranted. 

Cash Prices— Kest ivory handles, 16s, per pair; pair in russia box, 
2is.; black handles, 12s. per pair; ivory handles, with electro gilt 
guard, 10s. 6d.each, Sent free in pairs or singly tor 8d. each razor, 

©. STEWART and CO., Patentees, 22, Char-ng Cross, London, 
Retail, Wholesale, and tor Exporiation. 

N.B.—B oksellers in the country can be appointed agents for the 
sale of this Razor. Apply to the Patentee. 





of Londonderry. Campden, 

The Most Hon.the Marchioness | The Right Hon. the Lady Char- 
of Westmeath. | _ lotte Guest. 

The Most Hon. the Marchioness | The Right Hon. the Lady Frances 


of Blandford. | Hope. 
The Right Hon, the Lady Char- , The Right Hon. the Lady Caro- 
i line Bathurst 


iotte Denison, . 
The Right How. the Countess of | The Right Hon. the Lady Sher- 
ersey. borne. 
The Right Hon. the Countessof | The Right Hon. the Lady Selsey. 
Delawarr. The Right Hon. the Lady Cot- 
The Right Hon. the Countess tenham 
The Hon. the Lady Pearson. 


rey. 
The Right Hon. the Countess of | The Hon. Mrs. William Ashley, 
Harrowby. The Hon. Mrs. G. Anson. 
The Right Hon. the Covntess of | The Lady Fitz Wygram. 
orley. | The Lady Gardiner, 
The Right Hon. the Countess of | The Lady Shelly. 
Lichtield. The Lady Strange. 
The Right Hon. the Countess of | Mrs. Matheson. 
Effiugham. Mrs. Colonel Oakes, 
The Right Hon, the Countess of | Mrs. G. Combes. 
Yarborough, Mrs. J. Evans. 
The Right Hon. the Countess of | Mrs. 8, Ii. Lee. 

Antrim, Mrs. Marrvat. 

The Right Hon, the Countess of | Mrs. Robert Montgomery. 

Portarlington. Miss Rowland. 

FLOWER SHOW.—Prizes will be awarded in certain classes. 

FANCY SALE. — Contributions of rare and ornamental work, 
botanical and new fi , will be most gratefully 
received. 

Donations in money, or contributions of goods which may be sold 
and realise money to the Charity, will entitle the dono:s to votes at 
the Society's next election. 

The names of the Patronesses kindly holding stalls, with detailed 
programines, will be published in a few days. 

Tickets, 2s, 6d. each (Children, Is.), may be had at the Committee 
Room, Royal Asylum, Streatham Hill; or at the Offices, 2, Charlotte 


Row, Mansion House, o 
EDWD. FRED. LEEKS, Secretary. 
Aunual subscription, £1 1s.; life ditto, £10 10s, 


RCHITECTURAL PUBLICATION 

SOCIETY.—The SECOND PART of the Publications for the 

year 1818-9is NOW ISSUED. The Third Part, consisting of letter- 

press, will be ready about the end of July, and atter its delivery the 

c i cannot g these publicati to Subseril of 
future years. 

Subseriptions (of one guinea, paid in advance) for the year ending 
30th April, 1950, will now be received by the Honorary Treasurer, 
Thomas L. Donaldson, Esq., Bolton Gardens, Russell Square; the 
local Honorary Secretaries; or by Wyatt Papworth, Hon. Sec. 

10, Caroline Street, Bedford Square, 

May 238, 1849. 























ARIAN CEMENT, for INTERNAL 
a STUCCO, instead of COMMON PLASTERING, may be 
cone and papered within twenty hours of its application to the 
re walls; and by the use of which rooms may be rendered habitable 
before the materials commonly adopted w uld begin to dry. It is 
worked without the slightest difficulty, the labour being easier and 
less expensive than with any other Stucco whatever. A finer quality 
is also prepared for ornamental plastering, for encaustic paintings, 
&c.&e. Specimens of which may be seen at the Works of the 
Pateutees, CHARLES FRANCIS and SONS, Nine Elms, London. 





A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 


ODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER 

FLOWERS is strongly ded for Softening, Improving, 
Beautitying, and Preserving the SKIN, and in giving it a blooming 
and charming appearauce, being at once a most tragrant perfume and 
delightful cosmetic. It will comp.etely remove Tan, Sun-buro, 
Redness, &c., and by its balsamic and healing qual:ties reuder the 
skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, scurt, &c., clear it irom 
every humour, pimple, or eruption ; aud, by continuing its use onlya 
short time, the skin will beco:.e and continue eof! and smooth, and 
the complexion perfectly clear and beautiiul.—Sold im Bottles, price 
2s. 94., with directions for using it, by all Medicine Vendors and 
Perfumers. 


SHIRTS.—BLACKBURN’S REGISTERED ZETETIQUE SHIRTS. 


“The Zététique deserves especial mention, from the aptitude which 
insures a pertect flatness of the troot, and consequent immunity 
against the linen being creased. In Mr. Ulackburn’s Patiern it is 
obvious that this recommendation is insured.”"—Court Journal. 

Price, Six for Forty Shillings. — Blackburn’s Registered Shirt 
War house, 47, Cheapside, London.—lnstructions jor Measurement 
Poot Free. 


“ DORD’S EUREKA SHIRTS.—A comfortable 

fitting Shirt is a desideratum long wished for. ‘The Publie 
only require to be made acquainted with the £sfablishment of Mr. 
Ford, of 185, Strand, and try his Eureka’s to be convinced of the 
many ad gained in ap and comfort by wearing these 
made at this celebrated establistinent.”—Musical Gazette, May 26tb, 
1849. — Six very superior Shirts for 30s.; also ali the new patterns in 
Coloured Shirts, six for 278. Detailed catalogue, with patterns and 
directions for seif-measurement, sent post fiee. 

RICHARD FORD, No. 185, STRAND, LONDON. 

















. y 
OOPER’S EXTRACT of TARAXACUM 
(Dandelion).—Mr. Hooper is favoured with the most satis- 
tactory communications respecting this preparation, wh ch, since 
1842, he has careiully given his attention to. It is highly recom- 
mended by the most eminent of the faculty—-Drs. Pr ut, Rigby, 
Gairdener, Chambers, Watson, Latham, Johnson, Williams, Scv't, 
Locock, Jephson, Budd, Todd, Bird, Sir David Davies, Sir B: njanin 
Brodie, Mr. Fergusson, Aston Key, Guthrie, and others. With Seltzer 
Water it forms a pleasant draugh'. Orders sent carriage free to any 
part of the kingdom. Seltzer Water, 4s. per d-zen.— Hooper, Opera: 
tive Chemist, Pall Mall East, London, and 55, Grosvenor Street. 


NELTZER WATER. 4s. dozen; 
FACHINGEN WATER, 4s. dozen; VICHEY, | ULLNA, and 

others, at a reduction of 25 percent. Prepared, according to the most 
accurate analysis, by Hooren, Operative Chemist. A 

Potash Water, 33. doz.; Magnesia Water, 3s. doz.; Soda Water, 
3s. doz.; rated Benzoate of Potash Water, Gs. doz.; and Rrated 
Benzoate of Ammonia Water, fs. dez. fi s 

The Benzoate Waters are agreeable and high!y useful in preventing 
the return of Gout. . os all 

The London Mineral Water Pump Room, Now Open, at 7, I ‘all M 
East. se Mall 
Hooren, Operative Chemist, 55, Grosvenor Street, and 7 , Pall Ma 
East. 








OUSE PAINTING WITHOUT SMELL.— 

Use the SWEET OIL OF TURPENTINE, as certified 

by Dr. Serny. It s further, dries quicker, lasts longer, 

adds to the brillianey of colours, and wr the many ill effects 

too often consequent on the use of the old turpentine. Sold 

in bottles, from 6d. to 2s.; per gallon, fs. Bottles, packages, and 

booking on one or two gallons charged 1s. 6d. per ga'lon, on three or 

more gallons, 1s. per gallon extra. Post office orders to be payable to 

“THOMAS BARKER,” at the SWEET OIL of TURPENTINE 
COMPANY’S DEPOT, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane. 





OHN MORTLOCK’S China and Glass 
Business is carried on in OXFORD STREKT ONLY. The 
remises are very extensive, and contain an ample assortment of the 
eat description of goods at reduced prices for cash; for instance, a 
Dinner Service for twelve may be pure! for four guineas. 
260, Oxford Street, near Hyde Park, 





URE of STAMMERING.—Mr. THOMAS 
HUNT, M.R.S.L., may be Consulted, at 224, Regent — 
from February to the end of June in each season. Mr. H. atten i 
pupils at Swanage, Dorset, for the months of July, gee = 
September, returning to Town for Ociober and November. A wit 
speetus, coutaining testimonials, &c., of eures effected during the la 
22 years, sent on application as above. 





EAFNESS.—Lapiss’ Heap-DreEss— 

The MIMOSA, or FLOWER CORNET, may be worn ous 
Walking, Morning, and Evening Dress.—W. PINE has perfected = 
registered this elegant and efficient Ear- Flower, which may be er? 
without vetection, with all the advantages of an Ear-Trumpet. 
be obrained only of Mr. W. PINE, 352, STRAND, one dor pe 
Wellington Street.—Pine’s Dionyrian and Tympanum Vibrator, sul o 
to every degree of Deafness, with all other acoustic provemen's, 
various prices. 
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D. J. DENT, by distinct appointments, Watch 

aud ‘ lock Maker to the Queen, H.R. H. Prince Albert, and 
HH. I. M. the Emperor of Russia, having greatly increased his stock 
of WATCHES and CLOCKS to meet the purchases made at thir 
season of the year, most respectfully requests from the public an 
ins; ion of his various assortments. Ladies’ gold watches, with 
got dials, and jewelled in four holes, 8 gs.each; gentlemen’s ditto, 
enamel dials, 10 gs.; youths’ silver watches, 4 gs.; substantial and 
accurately going silver lever watches, jewelled in four holes, 6 gs.— 
E. J. DENT, 82, Strand; 33, Cockspur Street; and 34, Royal 
Exchange (Clock-Tower Area). 





ENDRIE'S PATENT PETROLINE SOAP 


has realized in prac'ice all the promised beneficial effects on 
excoriations and eruptive affections ofthe cuticle. The “Cosmetic 
Persouine Soar,” for the habitual use of the toilet, is found to have 
an agreeable demulcent influence on the hands, and on the most de 
licate skin; orin the nursery, forinfants. The “‘ PaTROLINES HAVING 
Soar” is peculiarly blaud and balsamic, allaying the irritation felt in 
the employment of the ordinary alkaline compositions. 

A more detergeut antiseptic, with additional petroleum, named 
“ Drspensany Soar,’ is prepared for inveterate cuticular affections 
of long standing; and, from experience in several public schools, 
where it has been employed in washing children’s heads, it has 
proved an efficient specific for, and a complete protection against, 
the troublesome complaintknown asringworm. = y 

The Dispensary Soap, being at a moderate price, is available for 
all cla-ses, and is used with great success in purifying linen after 
infectious diseases; indeed, a use of it may, daeaa Hog of 

e dab . 








NEW WORK BY MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 
Now ready, the 2nd Number, price One Shilling, of 


THE PERSONAL HISTORY, ADVENTURES, EXPERIENCE, AND 
OBSERVATION OF 


AVID COPPERFIELD THE YOUNGER, 
OF BLUNDERSTONE ROOKERY: (which he never meant 
to be published on any account.) By CHARLES DICKENS. With 
Illustrations by Hasnot K. Browne. To be completed in Twenty 
Monthly Numbers. 
London: Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 





This day is published, in small Svo, price 3s. fd, with numerous 
Illustrations by Ricuanp Doyte, 


HE ENCHANTED DOLL. A Farry Tate 
ror Litre Peoriz. By MARK LEMON. 
London: Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 








NEW WORK ON ITALY. 
Just published, Svo, price 6s. 


THE GENIUS of ITALY: being Sketches of 
Italian Life, Literature, and Religion. By the Rev. ROBERT 
TURNBULL. 4 oo 

D. ow. gu, » wee Street. 





typhus and other > 
R. HENDRIE, 

PERFUMER TO HER MAJESTY, 
12 anv 13, Ticusonne Street, Recrnr’s QuADRANT. 





HE LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORA- 
TION, Established by Royal Charter of King George, a.p. 
1720, the first for Life, Fire, and Marine Assurance. 
The expenses of the Life Department are paid by the Corporation, 
and not taken from the Premium paid. 
JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary. 





DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


REAT BRITAIN MUTUAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


14, WATERLOO PLACE, & 52, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY. 
Tus Cutsnoim, Chairman. 
Ricaarp Harrier Kennxpy, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 


This Society is established on the tried and approved principle of 
Mutual Assurance. ‘The First Division of Profits was declared at a 
General Meeting of Members held on the 26th May ult., agreeably to 
the Deed of Settlement, when a Bonus of 30 per Cent. was given in 
reduction of future premiums on all Policies which had been in force 
~~ —. aud hereafter this Society will make an Annual Division of 

rofits, 

Credit is allowed for half the Annual Premium for the first five 


LIFE 


years. 
- following Table exemplifies the effect of the present reduc- 
ni 

















Age when! Amount Annual Reduction of Annual 
| Premium Premium 
Assured. | Assured, hitherto paid. 39 per cent. | now payable. 
; 
e | £ £s. @ | & 8s. d, £s. d. 
20 | (1000 2017 6 653 | 1412 8 
30 1000 25 13 4 714 0 1719 4 
40 1000 33.18 4 109 3 6 23 14 10 
50 | 1000 4816 8 1413 0 343 8 








14, Waterloo Place. 


A. R. IRVINE, Managing Director. 








SALE BY AUCTION. 





Valuable and Useful Books. 


T r H 
UTTICK and SIMPSON, Auctioneers of 
-iterary Property, will SELL by AUCTION at their Great 
Soom, 19}, Piceailily, on MONDAY, June 18, and two tollowing 
ays, at One o'clock most punetually, the Library of a Gentieman 
oe from the Temple, comprising Works on Theology, Canon 
aw, Classics, History, &e., mostly best editions, and in good condi- 
tion; also fine sets ot the Annual Register, the Standard Reviews, 


Transactions of Lea: ieti pond ri 
cogliantion rued Societies, &c.—Catalogues will be sent on 





PROFESSOR BALFOUR'S BOTANY. 
In crown Svo, Pp. 664, with 831 Woodcuts, Frice 12s. 6d., cloth gilt, 


A MANUAL of BOTANY. By Jonn Hurron 
; » M.D., F.L.G., R G.E., &e ici 
— Botany in tle University of Ediuburgh, ee ae 
‘art 1. Vegetable Anatomy; Orzano y i 
‘ y; Organography and Physiology.—Part 2. 
precmatie Botany ; Taxonomy, or the Classification pg onde 
- iene ea Botany.—Part 4. Fossil Botany; Appendix; Use 
ledet one io and Examining Plants; Herberium, &c.; 
John J. Grifio avd Co, 53, Bai 
. } , 53, Baker Street, Portman Square; 
Richard Griffin and Co., Glasgow. en 





, NEW NAVAL NOVEL. 
- Now Ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols., post 8vo, 
E ALBATROSS ; or, Voices from the 


Ocean. By W. H. . . 
cassian Chief,” “Lotitanian Sketches So” anne alien 


H. Hurst and Co., 27, King William Street, Strand, 








Next week, in post Svo, 


ALOOLAH; or, JOURNEYINGS to the 
DJEBEL KUMRI. An Autobiogmphy of Jonataan Roman. 
Edited by W. 8S. MAYO, M.D. 
D. Bogue, Fleet Street. 





Just published, post Svo, price 2s. 


HE DAY-WATCH. An Argument 
continued. By RICHARD TROTT FISHER. 
Also, by the same Author, 
THE NIGHT-WATCH; an Argument. Post 8vo, 2s. 
THREE POFMS.—1. Eleucinia, or the Soul's Progress.—2. Nimrod 
the First Tyrant.—3. Sibyila Anglica, Two vols. post 8vo, 16s. 
William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 











This day is published, in post Svo, with Four Tinted Lithographic 
views, price 7s. 6d. 


RNITHOLOGICAL RAMBLES in SUSSEX; 

é with a Systematic Catalogue of the Birds of that County, and 
ae on their Local Distribution. By A. E. KNOX, M.A, F.L.S., 
F.Z 8. 

“CA, E. Knox, Eq., is well located on our southern coast for obser- 
vations on the migratory birds, and bestows time and great attention 
to the subject.”—Farrell’s History of British Birds, vol. i. page 404, 
Second Edition. : 

Reviewed in the Liferary Gazette of June 2nd. 


John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 








Just published, in feap. 8vo0, price 3s. 


HE FALL of BABYLON, the EASTERN 
MISSION, and other Poems, By the Rev. JOHN SUTTON, 
A.M., Vicar of Repham, Lincolushire. 


London: F. and J. Rivington. 





Seccnd Edition, pp. 630, this day, by Simpkin and Marshall, 7s. 64. 


C ARR’S (King’s College) HISTORY of 
GREECE, 
“The ripened production of a clever and industrious scholar.”—Sun. 
“It may advantageously be used not only by classica! students, but 
the general reader. It is well adapted as a ‘Prize’ for the hicher 
classes of grammar and commercial schools.”—Jowrnal of Education. 





Published this day, in foolseap Svo, 5s. cloth, 


HE SANCTUARY: Irs Lessons anp Its 
Worsnir. By MUNGO PONTON, Esq., F.R.S.E. 


Ediuburgh: William Oliphant and Sons. London: Hamilton, 
dams, and Co. 


Coourt ETIQUETTE. A Guide to Levees, 


4 Drawing Rooms, Courts. and Audiences, the Usages of Social 
Life, the furmal motes of addressing Letters, M-morials, Addresses, 
and Petitions, the Rules of Prece’ence, the Composition of Dedica- 
tions, the Etiquetie of Public Meetings, and every other formality of 
business or pleasure. Royal 18mo, handsomely bound, illustrated 
with Engravings, gilt and lettered. Now ready, price 4s, 6d. 

Published by ©. Mitchell, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, London; 
who sends the work, post free, to any address on receipt of postage 
— of the above value. May also be had by crder of any Book- 
seller. 








Tn the press, and shortly will be published, extra cloth boards, 8vo, 
8. 6d.; large paper, 15s. 
ISCELLANEOUS POETRY, ircluding the 


Restoration of the Jews, and a Collection of Fables, by the 
late Sir WILLIAM ASHBURNHAM, Bart. F 


Bentley, New Burlington Street. 





Now ready, fep., price 3s. 6d. 
DR. CHEEVER’S NEW WORK, 
HE HILL DIFFICULTY; and other 
Allegories. 
London: Sampson Low, 169, Fleet Street. 


*,* The copyright of this book is secured for Great Britain. 





In royal post 8vo, elegantly bound in gilt cloth, price 15s. 


LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, 


AND OTHER POEMS. 


By WILLIAM E. AYTOUN, 
PROFESSOR OF RHETORIC IN THE UNIVERSITY OF RDINBSURGH. 


“The Ballads of Professor Aytoun have the life-like reality of the 
old pictures, and much of the warmth and fulness of their colouring. 
They take up an inspiriting event, narrate it, and by the mere force 
of the narrative excite in you ennobling passiun and a love of human 
greatness, together with deep sympathy in its eufferings. Such is the 
aim and scope ¢f ballad poetry. . - «+ . Such lines fix them- 
selves in the memory as the first-loved melodies of childhood. We 
have read them with great enjovment, aud now heaitily thank the 
author for his delightful volume: the prose notes and illustrations of 
which are as interesting as the verse is admirable.”—The Times, 
May 31. 

William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





LIBRARY EDITION OF ALISON'S EUROPE. 


Publishing in Monthly Volumes, 


A NEW EDITION, IN OCTAVO, OF 


THE HISTORY OF EUROPE. 
By ARCHIBALD ALISON, LL.D., F.R.8.E. 


This Edition is printed in Demy Octavo, with a new and elegant 
Pica Type, on Superfine Paper, and is embellished wits PORTRAITS. 

One Hundred Copies have been printed in Royal Octavo, with Paoor 
Imexessions of the Portsgatrs; uniform with which an Edition of 
the Arias is issued, 


VOLS. L., II., AND III. ARE PUBLISHED, 


CONTAINING PORTRAITS OF LOUIS XVI., MARIE ANTOINETTE, 
MIRABEAU, DANTON, MARAT, ROBESPIERAE, 
AND EDMUND BUBKE. 


“Two or three obvious facts are, no doubt, closely connected with 
the remarkable success of the ‘ History of Euro-e.’ It is the only 
substantial work that we have with reference to all the periow aud all 
the important events of which it treats; it deals with a section of 
history in which every living mau is almost personally interested; it 
grapples with questions whose solution has yet to be recorded; and it 
come: before a generation astounded bythe din and confusion of a 
dozen political and social revolutions, explaiuing the causes and de- 
fining the mixed results of one feartul revolution which, in so.ue 
respects, may be regarded as the fatherof themall. . . . . We 
can honestly recommeud the present edition, in all respects, if such 
recommendation be needed at all by a publ:cation which contrives to 
take such admirable care of itseif"’—The Times, May 31. 





An Edition of the Atuas of Mars and Pians, Illustrating the 
3 hi 


History of Europe during the pericd, is p 
Monthly Paits, price 3s. 6d. each. 


William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


in cor 





P es 





Be4ckse cess MAGAZINE, 
No. CCCCIV., for June. Price 2s. 6d. 


CONTENTS. 
The Caxtons—Part XILI. 
The Romance of Russian History. 
Leiters to the Rev. Charles Fustian, an Anglo-Catholic, 
Austria and Hungary. 
Feudalism in the Nineteenth Century, 
Civil Revolution in the Canadas. 
Dies Boreales. No. 1.—Christopber under Canvass. 


William Blackwood aud Sons, Edinburgh and London, 





MURRAY’S HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. 
Thie day is published, post 8+o, 


Fat of SIR THOMAS MUNRO. By Rev. 


G. R. GLEIG, Author of the “Story of the Battle of 
Waterloo.” 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





ARNOLD'S NEW CLASSICAL ATLAS, 
In 8vo, price 7s. 6d. (containing 15 Maps, coloured in outline), 


7 ° 
FIRST CLASSICAL ATLAS; intended 
as « Companion to the “ Historia Antique Epitome.” Edited 

by the Rev. THOMAS Ky KCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A., Rector of 

Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 





Just published, 
(TREATISE on BAROMETERS: an Explana- 


tory Pamphlet on the Aneroid, a newly invented portab'e Baro- 
meter, with a shoit Historical Notice on Baromete:s in general, their 
Construetion and Use; accompanied by a full, clear, and accurate 
Table for determioing the Measurement of Heights; illustrated with 
Woodcuts, By EDWARD J. DENT, F.R.A.S. Price 1s, 6d.; or 
forwarded post free on receipt of 24 postage stamps.—33, Cockspur 
Street; 82, Strand; and 34, Royal Exchange, (Clock Tower Area.) 
The price of the Aneroid 1s £3 3s., including pamphlet, 








Just published, in 2 vols. post octavo, price 21s. 





ie & Oo fe Ss BSE Tt 
| A Tale of our own Times. 


London; Orger and Meryon, 174, Fenchurch Street. 
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On Saturday, the 16th inst., will be published, 2 vols. post 8vo, 18s., 


FANNY HERVEY; OR, THE MOTHER'S CHOICE. 
A Gale of Social Life. 
This Story forms the New Work in Chapman and Hall's Series of Original Fictions, &c. 
*,.* To be had at all the Libraries. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 18 STRAND. 





MR. BENTLEY WILL PUBLISH IMMEDIATELY THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 





I. : 
New Work by the Author of “ Hoohelaga.’’ 


Rener . 
In Two Volumes, 8vo, with Portraits of Jacques QUARTIER and GENERAL WOLFE, 


HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF CANADA. 
By the Author of “ Hocwrtaca.” 


II.. 


In Two Volumes, 8vo, with a Volume of Illustrations, 


THE LIBERTY OF ROME: A HISTORY. 


ith an Bistorical Account of the Liberty of Ancient Mations. 


BY SAMUEL ELIOT, ESQ. 
: (On Tuesday next.) 


TII. 
The Dead Sea and the Jordan. 
In 8vo, with numerou, Engravings, 18s, bound, 


NARRATIVE OF AN EXPLORING EXPEDITION 


TO THE 


SEA AND SOURCE OF THE JORDAN. 


Anvertaken by Order of the Government of the Ainitey States. 
BY W. F. LYNCH, U.S.N., (Commander of the Expedition.) 


*,* Besides the interest which this work will have for the general reader, as the Official account of an Expedition 
which has attracted so much attention, it will possess especial claims on all interested in Biblical History, as determining 
— hitherto doubtful points, and as giving a more accurate account of that portion of the Holy Land than any previous 
volume, 


DEAD 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 





SIX NEW WORKS. 





ENGLISH SURNAMES: an Essay on Family Nomenclature, Historical, Etymo- 


logical, and Humorous, enlarged with several New Chapters, comprising Observations on Scottish, Irish, and 
Norman Surnames, Christian Names, Inns, Signs, Rebuses, the Battle Abbey Roll, Latinized Surnames, &c., with a 
copious Index. By MARK ANTONY LOWER. Third Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo, Woodcuts, 12s. cloth. 


OPULAR RHYMES and NURSERY TALES; with Historical Elucidations: a 


Sequel to the “‘Nursery Rhymes of England.” By J. 0. HALLIWELL, Esq., F.R.S., &c. 12mo, 4s. 6d. cloth, 


OLBEIN’S DANCE of DEATH; with an Historical and Literary Introduction 


by an Antiquary. Square post 8vo, with 54 Engravings, being the most accurate copies ever executed of these 
Gems of Art. 9s. cloth. 


A DELECTUS in ANGLO-SAXON, intended as a first-class book in the Lan- 
guage. By the Rev. W. BARNES. 12mo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 


1 EPRINTS of RARE TRACTS, illustrating the History of the Northern Counties 
of England. By M. A. RICHARDSON. 7 vols. post 8vo, boards, £7 7s. (only 100 printed.) 


[HE HiSTORY of ROMNEY MARSH in KENT. By W. HOLLOWAY, Esq. 


8vo, with Plates, 12s. 6d. cloth. . 





J, RB. SMITH, 4, OLD COMPTON STREET, SOHO, 


ee 


NEW BOOKS. 


Charles Maitland. 
The. APOSTLES’ SCHOOLeof 
PROPHETIC INTERPRETATION. By CHARLES MAITLAND, 


8vo0, 12s, 
Il. 


Sir George Head. 
ROME. A TOUR of MANY DAY$, 


By Sir GEORGE HEAD. 3 vols. 8vo, 36s, 


Ill. 
Sir James Stephen's 


ESSAYS in ECCLESIASTICAL 


BIOGRAPIIY. From the EDINBURGH REVIEW, 2 vols 8yo, % 


The late mobert Southey. 
SOUTHEY’S COMMONPLACE. 


BOOK. Edited by the Rev. J. W. WARTER. 
Square crown 8v0, 18s. 


Vv. 
Isaac Taylor. 


LOYOLA: and JESUITISM in its 


RUDIMENTS, By ISAAC TAYLOR. Post 8vo, lus. 6d. 
Sir John Fr. w. Herschel. 
OUTLINES of ASTRONOMY, By 


Sir JOHN F. W. HERSCHEL, Bart. Plates and Woodgat, 
vO, 18s, 
Vit. 
Professor Schleiden’s 


PRINCIPLES of SCIENTIFIC 
BOTANY. Translated by Dr. E. LANKESTER. Plates and Wook 
cuts, §vo, 21s, it 

Mr. A. J. Downing’s 

TREATISE on the THEORY ai | 
PRACTICE of LANDSCAPE GARDENING. With Wood k. [7 
gravings. Svo, 18s, a 3 
Charles Swain. £ 
ENGLISH MELODIES. 3} 


CHARLES SWAIN, Author of “The Mind, and other Poem’ 
Feap. 8vo, 6, 


x. 
The Rev. B. G. Johns’s 


SKETCHES of the HISTORY of tk r, 


JEWS, from the Captivity to the Messiah. 12mo, Map, Is. 6d, 


New Works nearly Ready. 
Mr. W. eens Power's 
NEW ZEALAND SKETCHES in 


PEN and PENCIL. With coloured Illustrations. Post Svo, 1%. 
[On Tuesday nett. 
xl. 


The Rev. Connop C. Thirlwall. 
BISHOP THIRLWALL’S HISTORY 


of GREECE. New Edition, revised; with Notes and Mop. 
Vol. V. 8vo. 
xIIl. 


The Rev. J. E. Riddle’s a 
Copious LATIN-ENGLISH LEXI 


CON, augmented from Dr. FREUND’S new German Wai. 
Small 4to. 


XIv. 


Harry Hieover. y 


. 


The STUD, for PRACTICAL PURF 
POSES and PRACTICAL MEN. By HAKRY HIEOVER. Fos © 
8vo, with Frontispiece. 

The Rev. F. C. Cook. ; 

POETRY for SCHOOLS, selected by | 


the Rev. F. C. COOK, M.A., one of H.M, Inspectors of Chutt | 


Schools. 12mo. CF 


XVI. 
Mr. Edward Stanley. 


A TREATISE on DISEASES of tlt | 


BONES. By E. STANLEY, President of the Royal College of 3 | 
geons of England. 8vo, 10s. 6d. With a Folio Volume of Platts 


price 31s, 6d, [On Wednesday nett. 





London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, & LONGMANS. 
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